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The Hardwood Producers 


Come of Age 


By JAMES W. SILVER 


nee AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY WAS CHARAC- 
terized by aggressive, ingenious, unstable, migrant leadership 
which furnished at terrific social cost cheap materials with which 
to build a country. The successful operator was fiercely individ- 
ualistic, resourceful, and independent. Regulation from within or 
without was regarded with scorn by those engaged in a wild 
scramble for survival and riches. Tough and ruthless competition 
not only destroyed individuals but nurtured unethical trade prac- 
tices, depressed wages, and made a mockery of conservation.’ 

The industry had much in common with agriculture. Its ease 
of entry had brought into existence, especially in the South, 
thousands of small, portable mills. These paltry operations, un- 
important in themselves, produced an enormous amount of lumber 
in the aggregate, and the men who ran many of them were neither 
concerned with a uniform product nor the future of the industry. 
They were likely to do business on a day-to-day basis with little 
thought for anything other than immediate return.’ 

Chronic overproduction of timber products guaranteed a “prof- 
itless prosperity” at best and bankruptcy sooner or later. As in 
farming, loaves and fishes were available for the lumber people 


1 Much of the background material for this article came from interviews and 
conversations, mostly in 1954 and 1955, with old-timers in the hardwood industry 
Some of the most helpful were Robert M. Carrier, Frank A. Conkling, Frank R. 
Gadd, Stanley F. Horn, John W. McClure, John M. Pritchard, Joe Thompson 
J H Townshend and Harry B. Wei (It is not implied that these me n 
would have agreed with or have even seen the conclusions.) The basic source 
material came from a close study of the files of the American Lumberman (Chi- 
cago. 1899- ), Hardwood Record (Chicago, 1895-1939), Lumber (St Louis, 
1918-1924), Lumber Trade Journal (Chicago, 1882-1931), St. Louis Lumberman 
(St. Louis, 1888-1918), and the Southern Lumberman (Nashville, 1881- ) 

2 Stanley F. Horn, This Fascinating Lumber Business (Indianapolis, 1943), 97. 
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in times of tragedy for others (such as war), and financial gain 
was more surely to be reaped from increased stumpage values 
than from production. Lumbering was extremely sensitive to the 
business cycle. 

Self-made lumber barons discovered sooner or later that there 
were hazards in modern economic society with which even they 
as individuals were powerless to contend. They were at the mercy 
of the railroads in the hands of owners looking for all the traffic 
would bear. They bought equipment from companies rapidly 
being merged into the monopolistic pattern. Fire, wind, insects, 
or high water might wipe them out overnight. Financiers were 
apt to look at long-term investment in timber with skepticism. 
The ingenuity of the American inventor spewed forth an ava- 
lanche of substitutes for wood made of brick, concrete, steel, 
aluminum, glass, paper, and plastics (only half as much lumber 
is used in the average house today as in 1925). Misguided con- 
servationists, constantly bemoaning an approaching timber famine 
which never came, instigated legislation detrimental to the in- 
dustry. A free press, with an eye to cheap newsprint, and aspiring 
politicians kept up a steady stream of vilification, difficult to 


document but easy to proclaim, exploring the evils of a supposed 
lumber trust. Taxes and governmental regulations, such as those 
dealing with fire hazards, piled up year after year. The over- 
whelming item in cost of production was labor (today the figure 
runs to 70 per cent), and the workers were trying desperately to 
organize.* 


Within the industry technical problems were legion. Enormous 
waste was inherent, for seldom did 50 per cent of the tree get to 
market. Stained and warped lumber brought great loss, but no 
lumberman was big enough to engage in expensive adequate re- 
search. Grading and inspection of lumber were done in such 
haphazard fashion that they fostered dishonest manipulation 
designed for a quick profit. The ethics of the industry were likely 
to be determined by the unscrupulous minority. The statistical 
information so essential to orderly conduct of business was prac- 
tically nonexistent, and in any case would have been difficult to 
obtain in an industry so dispersed. As the emphasis shifted from 

8 National Lumber Manufacturers Association, Official Report, Tenth Annual 


Convention, Held in Cincinnati, Ohio, May Seven and Fight, Nineteen Hundred 
and Twelve. The American Lumber Industry (Chicago, 1912), 23-25 
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production to marketing, there arose an uneasy competition be- 
tween the manufacturer and wholesaler whose interest seemed to 
dictate the movement of greater quantities of lumber by de- 
pressing prices.‘ 

Such problems confronted much of American industry, but in 
lumber they were intensified by internal competition (softwoods 
versus hardwoods, the South versus the Pacific Northwest) and 
the rugged frontier individualism of tens of thousands of oper- 
ators who insisted on their inalienable right to cut each other's 
throat.° 


Though the history of lumber associations goes back about a 
century, there was, as noted by one observer, “a fatality about 
lumber organizations that insures for them an early and ignom- 
inious dissolution.”"” Competitors, fearful of exposing their “trade 
secrets” and considering themselves natural enemies, stood aloof." 
Feeble attempts at organization were concerned mainly with 
restraint of competition, ostensibly outlawed by the Sherman Act. 
After 1900 coercive efforts to control production and _ prices 
gradually gave way to exchange of information regarding sales, 
production, stocks on hand, contracts, costs, and methods of 
production.* 

In the hardwood industry several organizations had been set up 
in the 1890's, including the Poplar Association in the Ohio Valley 
and the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association. Grading 
and inspection rules were written according to the practices of 
the old-timers.’ 

Shortly after the turn of the century, the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association came into being, with membership including 
wholesalers and manufacturers. Inasmuch as the wholesalers were 
in the majority and showed “no pretense of the slightest thought 
of manufacturing interests,” the producers launched their own 

4 Interviews with Joe Thompson and Harry B. Weiss. 

5 Interview with J. H. Townshend; John Ise, The United States Forest Policy 
(New Haven, 1924), 343-55 

6R. C. Fraunberger, “Lumber Trade Associations: Their Economic and Social 
Significance” (unpublished manuscript, 1951), 12. 

7 Joseph Henry Foth, Trade Associations: Their Services to Industry (New 


York, 1930), 6. 
® Fraunberger, “Lumber Trade Associations,” 12 


% Interview with John M. Pritchard; Ralph C. Bryant, Lumber: Its Manufacture 
and Distribution (New York, 1938), 304. 
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organization, the Hardwood Manufacturers Association of the 
United States.'"° The principal outward disagreement between 
the two came in inspection of lumber which the HMA graded 
from the “best” side while the NHLA continued the ancient 
practice of grading from the poor face. There was an apparent 
incompatibility of interests between the producers, who felt that 
original inspection standards belonged with them, and the whole- 
salers, some of whom were more concerned with manipulation of 
grades for higher profits than in rigidly enforced standards.’ In 
spite of many attempts to get the two groups together on inspec- 
tion, they were to wage a bitter warfare for more than twenty 
years. To the casual observer the fight seems uncalled for because 
under any universally enforced standard, prices would have ad- 
justed themselves to true value. But the manufacturers and whole- 
salers were both eager for domination of the industry. 

In its preliminary meeting in May 1902 the HMA declared that 
NHLA grading rules “are such by which no manufacturer who 
knows his business will ship.” It was felt that by joint action the 
manufacturers “can control grades, terms of sale, manner of 
marketing, and change prices from time to time.”’* Organization 
was perfected at Lexington, Kentucky, on June 3, 1902, with the 


avowed purpose a full understanding of conditions surrounding 
the lumber market, in order to reach uniform grades, customs, in- 


formation, and if possible, prices. Three long pages on standard 
grading practices were published in the Southern Lumberman. In 
November, the same journal ridiculed an inference by the Asso- 
ciated Press that the HMA might be a trust, contending that 
although the association put out a price list, none of the twenty 
thousand sawmill operators in the country was obligated, morally 
or otherwise, to sustain it, and stating that uniform inspection was 
the chief purpose of the manufacturers.” 

The Hardwood Manufacturers Association, in its Cincinnati 
meeting the latter part of January 1903, surveyed its short history 
with satisfaction.’* Inspection rules had been drawn up for 

10 St. Louis Lumberman, July 1, 1915, August 15, 1917; Southern Lumberman, 
June 15, 1902, February 1, 1903, December 19, 1908. 

11 Interviews with John W. McClure, Harry B. Weiss, Joe Thompson, and 
Robert M. Carrier; Southern Lumberman, December 17, 1922. 

12 Southern Lumberman, June 1, 1902. 


18 [hid., June 15, November 1, 1902. 
14 bid, February 1, 1903. 
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poplar, cottonwood, and gum, and qualified inspectors were in 
the field. A start had been made toward the elimination of waste- 
ful manufacturing, and statistics had been somewhat system- 
atized. Members were to be kept fully informed as to supply 
and demand, but it was made clear that there were to be neither 
compulsions nor penalties for noncompliance with association 
suggestions. 

In the rising market lumbermen were eager to secure the 
highest possible prices. At a Jackson meeting of the Mississippi 
hardwood manufacturers, it was argued that HMA action in 
ordering an advance in prices “was justified by demand and 
scarcity.” Those present concurred. As a matter of fact, HMA 
price lists failed to keep up with the market, suggesting that 
demand was a more powerful force than organization. Prosperity 
apparently played its part in the increase of association member- 
ship from 143 to 213 in the first nine months of 1903. In that year 
a committee from the NHLA proferred a somewhat withered olive 
branch to the HMA in regard to inspection rules. Though ac- 
cepted, it came to naught when the NHLA unanimously voted 
down the proposal in its 1904 convention." 

In its third annual meeting, held in Nashville in 1905, the HMA 
gave every indication of confidence, even cocksureness. It pro- 
claimed anew that the association’s purposes were to educate the 
individual producer to a knowledge of the value of his timber, 
to help him estimate the cost of production, to inform him of 
stocks on hand, and to post him on the financial standing of 
everyone in the trade." 

Nineteen hundred and six brought the last of eight full years 
of prosperity. Prices continued to advance, and there was a con- 
tinuous rumbling about a “lumber trust.” Investigation was begun 
on national and state levels, and in Mississippi the legislature, 
finding the retail lumber dealers guilty of monopolistic practices, 
called for higher taxes on all phases of the industry. The Southern 
Lumberman welcomed antitrust inquiries, stating: “If there is a 
man in Mississippi who can sell lumber for more than it is 
worth, the entire trade would like to know how he does it.” It 
scoffed at the notion of a trust, suggesting that price lists had 


15 [bid., February 15, June 1, September 15, 1903, May 25, 1904. 
16 [hid., January 25, 1905. 
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never stuck, and, moreover, that the overwhelming proportion of 
millowners had not joined any association." 

In January 1907 the hardwood producers, unaware of the 
financial crisis about to disrupt the economy, engaged in a verit- 
able love feast at their Memphis meeting. The president of the 
NHLA was invited to give a speech, and once more there was 
talk of a merger of the two associations. Toward the end of the 
year, however, HMA President John B. Ransom had turned to a 
futile effort to stem the panic by sending out frantic advice: “The 
Association is now impressing upon all members the importance 
of maintaining prices and not to force sales—cutting at the present 
time as little |timber] as possible.”* As in all depression periods, 
the individualistic lumbermen sought their own salvation without 
thought for the other fellow. Those who survived, with somewhat 
forced gaiety, were able to raise their voices to the tune of 


While Teddy was bothered with the lumbermen’s trust, 
I was sitting on a cross-tie eating a crust. 
I'd rather be a hobo than President!'® 


Nearly a thousand lumber failures in 1907 and 1908 winnowed 
out the industry's weaklings, and 1909 saw the beginning of an 
accelerating prosperity which lasted until the Wilson administra- 
tion. In those years the HMA urgently debated questions of in- 
surance, trade extension, the tariff, grading, timber land taxation, 
forestry, freight rates, and substitutes. A code of ethics drawn 
up at the American Lumber Trades Congress was accepted. The 
association inaugurated a bulletin service to inform members on 
current economic conditions, and the confidential reporting of 
business actually done was expanded. As proof of lack of intent 
to violate the Sherman Act, the HMA opened its books to the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. Said President R. M. 
Carrier: “We do not advocate combination in restraint of trade, 
nor action of any kind opposed to the public welfare. We do not 
expect the survival in business of anyone who by reason of in- 
competence, dishonesty or fault is unable to cope with his 
competitors in an open market and fair field.” But this did not 
rule out a “cordial intercourse,” confidence in each other, and 

17 Thid., January 10, 25, March 10, 1906, 


18 [bid., February 10, December 21, 1907. 
19 [hid., March 21, 1908. 
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“frankness in disclosure when information is properly requested.” 
Carrier further declared that the “press has engaged in frenzied 
articles condemning lumbermen,” and he called for a vigorous 
campaign to enlighten the public.*° 

Under the “rule of reason” decision of the Supreme Court in 
1911, the possibilities of legitimate trade-association activities 
were greatly extended. But the muckrakers had been exploring 
the seamy side of business for a decade, and lumbermen were 
incensed at the “wanton waste” of millions of dollars in quest of 
the lumber trust at the “behest of political demagoguery and 
their newspaper phonographs.”** The St. Louis Lumberman ex- 
pressed the general feeling of the industry that it had been 
unfairly convicted when it announced a collect “telegram” from 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook: “Have just discovered the North Pole. 
About four feet from the top I distinctly find the following in- 
scription: SOLD BY THE LUMBER TRUST.””* 

Pressure by the industry on the administration of President 
Taft for the results of the investigation of the “lumber trust” which 
had been carried on since 1906 finally brought a public statement 
from Commissioner Herbert Knox Smith of the Bureau of Corpo- 
rations that while concentration of ownership of timberlands was 
evident, “As far as we have been able to ascertain, no group of 
individuals control, dominate or influence to any great extent the 
lumber manufacturing industry.”** But not until 1914 was the 
long-awaited pronouncement of the Bureau of Corporations made 
public. This was a guarded statement signifying nothing. In the 
early years, the Bureau said, associations curtailed output and 
fixed prices. Remarkable price advances from 1897 to 1907 had 
been due in part “to the concerted efforts of the lumber manu- 
facturers.” But “The greatest part of the increase is due to causes 
over which the lumbermen have no control.”** The report was 

20 Thid., March 21, 1908, January 23, 1909; St. Louis Lumberman, February 1, 
15, 1909. 

21 National Lumber Manufacturers Association, Official Report . . . Nineteen 
Hundred and Eleven . . . (Chicago, 1911), 188-89; St. Louis Lumberman, June 

€ 
. £3 50. Loule Lumberman, October 15, 1911. 

23 National Lumber Manufacturers Association, Official Report . . . Nineteen 
Hundred and Twelve . . . (Chicago, 1912), 46-47; St. Louis Lumberman, April 


1, May 15, 1912. 
24 Southern Lumberman, May 2, 1914; American Lumberman, July 25, 1914. 
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lost in the shuffle of the creation of the Federal Trade Commission 
and another downswing of the business cycle. 

In April 1915 the HMA inaugurated a new system of monthly 
reports by members of actual sales. Each Saturday the producer 
sent to the secretary complete information regarding date of sale, 
kind of lumber, amount, thickness, grade, width, length, con- 
dition of stock, delivered price, point of delivery, and freight rate. 
Reports were held in strict confidence, and the monthly aggre- 
gates accrued to “the benefit of members only.”*° 

No one seemed to know whether these practices transgressed 
the “rule of reason,” but in the war years they dovetailed nicely 
with the government's insistence on maximum efficiency in pro- 
duction. Though time would prove that it was jumping the gun 
by a few years, the Southern Lumberman, in July 1915, foresaw 
the government in a new role as a friend of business and antici- 
pated its blessings on trade agreements which did not violate the 
spirit of the antitrust laws. No longer would the interest of all 
be “sacrificed on the altar of unlimited and uncontrolled produc- 
tion.”*° The American Lumberman thought that the government 
inspector had changed his spots, and gone were the days when 
“You were startled by the sleuthy appearance of a man at your 
elbow who presented his credentials, and with a cold voice and a 
suspicious eye, gave you to understand that you were an uncon- 


victed criminal and a despoiler of the common people whom it 


was his purpose to drag to justice.”**, Many mid-South lumber- 
men testified in October 1916 at a Memphis Federal Trade Com- 
mission hearing called at their invitation. Dr. Wilson Compton 
was the investigator for the FTC. The hardwood people pointed 
out the variance between state and federal conservation policies, 
protested against the “bogey man of legitimate business” (the 
Sherman Law), and suggested that overproduction “brings about 
gross waste and invites financial disaster.”"** These men were 
contending for the legal right to do through associations what the 
big corporations were already doing as a matter of course. They 
wanted to believe, with fingers crossed, in the accuracy of a 


25 Southern Lumberman, April 10, 1915. 
26 Thid., July 24, 1915 

27 American Lumberman, August 21, 1915. 
28 Ibid., November 4, 1916. 
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journal editorial which stated: “. . . today the road is clearly 
marked by signposts, with bright lights shining, and with Uncle 
Sam in a kindly mood, pointing and telling businessmen to get 
in line and follow the procession.”** 

In the meantime the Gum Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
formed in Memphis in the fall of 1913,*° had been so phenome- 
nally successful in technical research and trade extension that the 
oak producers followed three years later with the American Oak 
Manufacturers Association.** Inasmuch as gum and oak producers 
were by and large the same people, the two associations were 
merged in January 1918 into the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers Association.** A month later weekly sales reports were 
being made on eighteen kinds of hardwoods. To complete the 
trend toward centralization, the venerable HMA was absorbed 
by the new AHMA in January 1919.** 

By this time the HMA was able to turn over to its successor 
two full years of experience with what some members envisaged 
as a new social order. Arthur Jerome Eddy’s famous volume, 
The New Competition,” had been advertised for several years in 
the trade journals, and it may be presumed that the more literate 
lumbermen had read it. “Free competition” was considered “a 
synonym for the free issue of letters of marque,” remindful of the 


“day of the black flag and long plank.””’ A committee appointed 


by the board of governors presented an “open competition” plan 
to the HMA convention in January 1917. The plan did “not 
contemplate doing anything illegal—absolutely no agreement as 
to prices.” A stable market would be created by means of 
furnishing every member with information regarding past sales 
which would enable him “to intelligently make prices” and 


29 St. Louis Lumberman, March 1, 1916. 

39 Interview with John M. Pritchard; Southern Lumberman, November 22, 1913, 
July 1, 1916. 

81 American Lumberman, November 18, 1916, January 27, 1917; Southern 
Lumberman, November 4, 18, 1916; St. Louis Lumberman, November 1, 15, 1916, 
February 1, 1917. 

82 Lumber, January 22, 1918; Southern Lumberman, January 19, 1918; Amer- 
ican Lumberman, January 17, 1918. 

88 Hardwood Record, October 25, 1918; American Lumberman, October 26, 
1918; letter from Stanley Horn, February 3, 1954. 

84 Eddy addressed the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago early in July 1915. 
(American Lumberman, July 10, 1915). His book was advertised weekly in the 
St. Louis Lumberman 

85 American Lumberman, March 7, 1914. 
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control production. “The purpose of this plan,” the committee 
said, “is to disseminate among members accurate knowledge of 
production and market conditions so that each member may gage 
the market intelligently instead of guessing at it; to make compe- 
tition open instead of secret and concealed; to substitute, in 
estimating market conditions, frank and full statements of our 
competitors for the frequently misleading and colored statements 
of the buyers.” 

Robert E. Belt, chief accountant of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, assured the HMA convention that the government was 
urging businessmen to study costs. He suggested that those 
associations “making the greatest progress” held periodic meetings 
where members “exchange information, compare experiences, dis- 
cuss trade problems, and profit by an interchange of ideas. The 
competitive spirit should be a fair one—ruinous competition is 


injurious to both capital and labor.”** Louis C. Boyle, former 


attorney-general of Missouri and on the verge of becoming the 
lumber industry's leading counsel, stated that the pioneer and 
exploiting phase of lumbering history was about over and that it 
was no longer the government's purpose “to accuse, convict, tear 


down, and destroy.” The FTC, he said, had found in lumber 
“over-production, lack of co-operation, absence of economy.” 
Men had invested without understanding, but no longer was 
lumber a speculative business. “Price agreements are wrong,” 
Boyle said, “but price stability is right and essential and neces- 
sary. ** 

Thus “open competition” was inaugurated in the lumber in- 
dustry. In May 1917 Boyle and Frank Gadd (assistant to the 
president of the HMA) submitted the plan to the FTC in a two- 
hour hearing, and in September the attorney filed an exhaustive 
brief. He asked for investigation on the ground that his employers 
were anxious to avoid infraction of the law. Stabilization of prices, 
he admitted, was one object of association work, and “this can 
be attained by hardwood manufacturers keeping thoroughly in- 
formed about prices at actual sales, stocks on hand, and other 
data.” There would be no attempt to fix prices, but producers 


86 [bid., February 3, 1917. 
87 St. Louis Lumberman, February 1, 1917. 
388 American Lumberman, February 3, 1917. 
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“would do business in the sunlight with all their cards on the 
table.”* 

Plans for putting “open competition” into operation were in the 
hands of Gadd, who proposed monthly regional meetings where 
lumbermen “will aim at standardized freight rates.” The hard- 
wood people claimed to be pioneers in the field—*. . . they are 
blazing the trail.” Fifty mills were represented at the fourth open 
competition meeting at the Gayoso Hotel in Memphis in June 
1917." 

At its February 1918 convention the HMA reported its most 
successful year. The big discussion acclaimed the glories of open 
competition, endorsed as “a practical, sane method of benefiting 
all lumbermen.” Boyle spoke on “Co-operation Within the Law,” 
and Gadd waxed enthusiastic about the new scheme of things: 
“Men are telling each other the truth about their business. 
There are positively no agreements to fix or maintain prices and 
no member is ever criticized for any sale he may have made.”™ 

By March 1918 open competition had been extended to all 
hardwoods except gum and tupelo. In the following months 
regular meetings were held in Cincinnati, Huntington, Memphis, 
Alexandria, Laurel, Shreveport, and Houston. Secrecy was no 
part of the program, for full-page advertisements in the trade 
journals extolled the virtues of “co-operative competition.” In 
June hardwood sales broke all previous records, and the Federal 
Trade Commission reported profits up from 5 to 17 per cent in 
a two-year period.” In his enthusiasm Boyle surmised that Wash- 
ington itself “will help to break the Sherman law,” and he sug- 
gested that the producers get their house in order “so that when 
competition again holds sway they will be able to counteract it.” 

The signs were clear in January that 1919 was to be the great 
year in the lumber industry. Building, industrial, and export 
markets were unprecedented, and stocks were low and broken 

89 Southern Lumberman, May 19, September 10, 1917; American Lumberman, 
July 7, September 15, 1917. 

40 Southern Lumberman, June 9, 1917. 

41 American Lumberman, February 9, 1918; Southern Lumberman, February 9, 
July 2, 1918; Lumber, August 5, 1918. 

42 Lumber, March 15, May 1, 1918; Southern Lumberman, April 6, July 6, 
October 12, November 9, 1918. 


43 National Lumber Manufacturers Association, Official Report . . 


. Nineteen 
Hundred and Fighteen .. . (Chicago, 1918) 
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after the government inroads of the war period. Automobile, 
furniture, and agricultural implement factories were crying for 
materials at any price. What the prophets could not have foreseen 
was the conjunction of the elements to keep production down. 
Wet weather in May and June reduced hardwood output to 65 
per cent of normal, and rainfall in the last three months of the 
year broke all previous records. Against this background, it was 
a poor time indeed to push vigorously the open-competition plan. 
On the other hand, the Federal Trade Commission had repeatedly 
been asked for a decision on the legality of the scheme, and the 
War Industries Board had certainly emphasized co-operation and 
all-out production during the war. Lumbermen were confident 
that a new era in business had arrived.“ 

The American Hardwood Manufacturers Association quickly 
perfected its organization, and by March 1919 open-competition 
meetings were being held, the first in Memphis with sixty pro- 
ducers present. President Carrier, Manager of Statistics Gadd, 
and Secretary John Pritchard were soon traveling from the Ap- 
palachians to Texas with the gospel of open competition in their 
briefcases. It caught on like wildfire. In June weekly meetings 
were being held in Memphis and were projected for other cities." 
The boom continued and the spiral held its upward spin. 

In August there was some indication that the administration 
was disturbed by the high cost of living as President Wilson re- 
ported to Congress: “There is reason to believe that the prices of 


leather, of coal, of lumber, and of textiles have been materially 


affected by forms of concert and co-operation among the pro- 
© Some lumbermen were troubled. A 
Chicago retailer, Edward L. Thornton, thought the manufacturers 


ducers and marketers.” 


were skimming off too much of the cream; “. . . returns are out 
of proportion to the spirit of the times,” he said. “We have too 
long worshipped the phrase ‘supply and demand.’ This phrase 
ought to be relegated to the cannery with many others that orig- 
inated in the days of the feudal barons.” Lumber suggested that 
“the unbiased, unembellished fact must be taken into considera- 
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tion, that the lumber industry must deal with the public—and 
the public cannot be damned.” Even General Boyle appealed 
to the “big men of the industry” to check the upward tendency of 
the market. He did not favor “getting while the getting is good,” 
for it might run lumbermen “into a pocket,” and he foresaw the 
possibility of lumber pricing itself out of the market. But the en- 
thusiastic Gadd was sure that “co-operative competition will not 
fail. It is in accordance with fundamental law.”* 


Hardwood manufacturers were undoubtedly shocked when, on 
February 16, 1920, the Department of Justice applied to Judge 
John E. McCall of the Federal District Court of West Tennessee 
for a preliminary injunction to stop the monthly open-competition 
meetings of the AHMA.** The accused were charged with “com- 
bining and conspiring together to suppress competition among 
themselves, and to enhance their selling prices . . . in restraint 
of interstate commerce.” According to the complaint, prices in 
1919 had been doubled and trebled as the result of oral agree- 
ments to suppress “evil practices (meaning competition).”* As 
it later turned out, the key to the indictment was found in the 
questionnaires Gadd had sent out to discover how open competi- 
tion was working. He edited the results and distributed such 


parts as tended to show the plan successful “in producing a steady 


advance in prices.” Gadd had, moreover, issued statements 
emphasizing that price hikes were due to shortages but warning 
against increased production which would “kill the goose that 
laid the golden eggs.” 

The executive committee of the AHMA responded to the at 
tack with some complacency: “We welcome the government's 
most searching investigation. We believe that good will come out 
of it. We believe that at no time have we transgressed the law.” 
The government itself was doing for the farmers what the associa- 
tion “is seeking to do in a small way for its members.” The 
Southern Lumberman thought that the suit had grown out of 
the failure of the Democratic administration to bring down the 
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high cost of living. This move had placed Attorney General A. 
Mitchell Palmer, whose energy, “except for the attention he has 
given to his presidential aspirations,” had been directed at high 
living costs, “in a pleasing light before the unthinking public, 
which, whatever its mental shortcomings, has a vote, just the 
same.” It is probably true that politicians were sniffing for cam- 
paign material. Senator Arthur Capper, from the almost treeless 
state of Kansas, declared that four million citizens had been made 
homeless by excessive lumber prices.*' Some association people 
saw in the suit a brazen effort by the Democratic administration 
to discredit Southern Republican lumbermen.™ 

In his sixty-page Argument Before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Covering Industrial Conditions in Lumber Manufacture 
Throughout the United States,” Boyle had already made the case 
for the association clear. For a number of years, said Boyle, the 
business world had been perplexed about the meaning of the 
antitrust laws. Larger industrial units were natural and logical, 
but the law continued to endorse the ancient shibboleth, “Compe- 
tition is the life of trade.” Lumbermen had no quarrel with the 
checking of unbridled capital and the basic principles of the 
Sherman Law, but did complain of its “nebulous uncertainty.” 
They had been heartened by the “rule of reason,” but reasonable- 
ness was difficult to determine. The Federal Trade Commission 
had been created to clarify the situation.™ 

Four great lumber regions competed with each other. The gov- 
ernment owned a quarter of all standing timber. Fifty thousand 
independent mills operated in the United States, some eighteen 
hundred of them in Mississippi. There were forty thousand retail 
lumberyards. “Mother Nature has placed it beyond the power of 
man” to monopolize the industry. Intense rivalry had produced 
such colossal destruction of resources that the urgent problem 
was to “restrain wasteful and unfair competition.”™ 

Boyle maintained that certain economic factors peculiar to the 
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lumber industry had to be taken into consideration: timber was 
a one-crop material; the operator must provide a supply for the 
life of his plant; the mill must follow the tree, regardless of rising 
costs; each tree was competitive with all others; the manufac- 
turer did not come in contact with the consuming public; and 
he could not control such costs as freight, labor, and stumpage. 
It was difficult for the lumberman to get these facts before the 
public.”® 

In periods of stress, Boyle contended, lumber products were 
the first to suffer, because “the competitive condition of the 
industry was utterly beyond human control.” From 1910 
through 1914, according to Boyle's figures, 2,253 lumber mills, 
with assets of over $85,000,000, had failed.°* This in an industry 
accused of being controlled by a trust and in the same years of 
great prosperity for the farmers! 

One hundred ninety-five producers, Boyle said, did control half 
of the privately owned timber, but they had to justify an enorm- 
ous investment in mills which employed 700,000 workers. Diversi- 
fied ownership was a deadly enemy of conservation. Large, 
efficient mills were necessary for adequate fire protection. It was 


futile to preach forestry practices that would not pay. The 
lumberman was an individualist. “If you could but understand 
his pesky nature,” Boyle said, “you could well understand that 
the people need never fear any close corporation plan as to any 


considerable number.” 


Contrary to public suspicion, Boyle continued, the original 
government subsidy in free and cheap lands had been harvested 
by squatters. Heavy raw-material investment of the lumber com- 
panies was increased tremendously by excessive taxation, high 
interest rates, and ever rising costs of production. Industrial 
organization helped prevent criminal waste, brought on by over- 
production and excessive competition. Substitutes protected the 
consumer from unduly high prices. The Forest Service found 
that in the years before the war more lumber was produced than 
the country could consume, and the inevitable result was the 
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depression of 1914. Unrestricted production resulted in tragedy 
for capital, labor, and conservation.” 

The government, instead of persecuting the industry, Boyle 
argued, should encourage self-regulation in the public interest. 
The Federal Trade Commission ought to urge (1) a practical 
cost-accounting system, (2) larger selling units (for economy), 
(3) stimulation of association work (particularly in merchandiz- 
ing), and (4) in time of depression, zone co-operation to prevent 
unfair competition.” 

In 1919, Boyle said, lumber prices had been high because of 
postwar demand, subnormal production, labor difficulties, car 
shortages, and unprecedented rains. Total membership of the 
open-competition plan controlled less than one third of the 
market, and the Supreme Court had only recently ruled in favor 
of United States Steel with its 40 per cent of steel production. 
The AHMA had acted in the public interest by standardizing 
grades, preventing waste, aiding conservation, and helping in 
marketing and distribution.” 

This, in general, was the position taken by leaders in the 
lumber industry. In the case before Judge McCall, Boyle ad- 
mitted the overt acts listed in the allegation but denied that they 
were illegal. The defendants, he said, were clearly within their 
rights, had not restrained trade, and therefore were innocent of 
unlawful combination or conspiracy. Open competition, more- 
over, furnished information for intelligent conduct of business, 
did not curtail production or increase prices, but did promote 
competition. “The big principle,” he said, “is whether or not a 
man must conduct his business without a knowledge of the 
market. Has he not that right or must he go out in darkness?”™ 

The most controversial point in two years of litigation proved 
to be the famous Gadd letters. Boyle insisted that these letters 
were of little significance to the association. They had not been 
discussed in open-competition meetings, and if the judge thought 
they should be discontinued, that could be easily arranged. “I 
don’t care anything about the opinions of Gadd and am willing 
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to throw away the market letters and forget them,” he said. De- 
spite Boyle’s disavowal, the letters remained the key to the case. 

At one point in the hearing, Judge McCall asked Boyle: “In 
other words, it [open competition] enables the manufacturers to 
get a higher price?” Boyle replied: “Exactly, that is the basic 
principle of the Open Competition Plan.” Carrier was quoted 
by government attorneys as saying that the “information enables 
us to market our lumber at better values than we could otherwise 
obtain.”” According to the prosecution, open competition, neither 
open nor competitive, was simply a latter-day revival of the old 
Gary dinners.”* 

The manufacturers were in high spirits. Boyle assured the 
Memphis Lumbermen’s Club: “If the case is lost, it will be the 
fault of the lawyers and not the fault of the law.” 

On March 16, 1920, Judge McCall granted the temporary in- 
junction asked by the government. He pointed out that there was 
no conflicting evidence to reconcile, and he denied the defense’s 
contention that it was not responsible for the actions of Frank 
Gadd. As agent for the lumbermen, Gadd acted “successfully 
and to the satisfaction” of his employers. The judge quoted ex- 
tensively from the Gadd letters and discoursed at length on many 
statements from manufacturers who acknowledged solid financial 
return from open competition. All were pleased with the resulting 
increased prices and profits. It was impossible, McCall concluded, 
to escape the judgment that the purpose of open competition was 
to suppress competition. Production had been kept low for this 
purpose and to maintain prices on an ascending scale (but not 
high enough to induce the use of substitutes ). During 1919 prices 
of hardwood lumber had shot up from 150 to 200 per cent. “Co- 
operation without competition,’ McCall said, “means the destruc- 
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tion of competition—price fixing. The latter is the state of the 
open competition plan.”™ 

The granting of the injunction created the greatest furor among 
businessmen since the Standard Oil Case.” One journal suggested 
“the Goddess of the Scales is blind.”” Attorney General Palmer 
promised further prosecution—no “immunity baths”’—and served 
notice to participants in similar organizations to get out."' The 
flabbergasted lumbermen, embarrassed at having the framework 
built up over three years so rudely torn down, made plans for an 
immediate appeal. In the meantime the statistical department of 
the AHMA, Carrier said, would not be broken up, “as the lumber 
interests were confident of a reversal.”"* From Washington Boyle 
declared there was no need for alarm. The Department of Justice 
realized the AHMA had acted in good faith. Boyle again em- 
phasized that the Gadd letters were “merely the individual ex- 
pression of Mr. Gadd’s own views.” The association was perfectly 
willing to abandon this exuberant bit of the statistical manager's 
correspondence.” 

In April Judge McCall listened to the arguments on request 
for supersedeas."* Carrier headed a delegation of lumbermen who 
went to Jackson, Tennessee, for the hearing. There were a few 
tense moments in the courtroom as the judge, an ardent prohibi- 
tionist, seemed to eye a couple of briefcases which he could hardly 
have known were filled with flasks designed to fortify the weaken- 
ing constitutions of their owners.” On May 5 McCall, stating that 
the granting of supersedeas would “cut the heart out of the final 
decree,” denied the petition.”*” When the same request was turned 
down by the United States Supreme Court in June, the lumber- 
men knew they were in for a real battle. Motion for advancement 
was made by both parties on the ground of “extreme importance 
to the public,” and the Washington hearing set for October 11.” 

During the summer there were only slight developments in 
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the case. The lumbermen had no difficulty in accumulating a 
war chest as dues kept pouring into the coffers of the AHMA, 
whose activities had practically ceased. Carrier, William E. De 
Laney, and Ralph Jurden composed a committee which failed in 
its attempt to get Charles Evans Hughes, William Howard Taft, 
or Elihu Root to head their array of legal talent. Former Attorney 
General Thomas W. Gregory was associated with Boyle. In 
August Judge McCall died suddenly of a heart attack.” Sep- 
tember and October brought the panic which meant bankruptcy 
to many in the industry. Some grades of lumber dropped from 
$225 to $50 a thousand almost overnight. The value of one 
Memphis operator's lumber skidded from a million to three 
hundred thousand dollars, while Joe Thompson was forced to 
cut up and sell his Number | ash by the cord for firewood.” 
The debacle should have indicated to any amateur economist that 
if there were monopolistic control of the lumber industry, it 
certainly was far from effective. 

Boyle submitted his brief to the Supreme Court in September. 
It stated that under similar plans, anthracite was controlled 75 
per cent and even onions to the same degree, while the manu- 
facturers involved in the case produced less than one third of the 
hardwoods. High lumber prices in 1919, Boyle reiterated, had 
resulted from low stocks, the “breaking loose of a huge and 
unprecedented demand,” excessive rains, and untoward labor con- 
ditions. These factors had brought on a “frenzied market.” The 
market letters, “only the expression, in a discursive way, of the 
opinion” of Gadd, were unimportant. Prices outside the alleged 
combination had moved with those involved. The reports were 
as harmless as those issued by the Department of Agriculture, but 
had helped small producers who had previously been at the mercy 
of the wholesalers.” 

Solicitor General William L. Frierson argued the government's 
case before the court. He contended that the situation had not 
been analogous to agricultural market quotations where informa- 
tion was open to the buyer as well as the seller. According to 
Frierson, the case “rests on a mass of evidence that the defendants 
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conspired with the purpose and effect of suppressing competition 
and maintaining and enhancing prices throughout a period of 
thirteen months.”™ 

The Southern Lumberman reported that the association had 
“better than an even chance.” This bit of optimism came from 
the steady questioning of government attorneys by the court. 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis in particular made penetrating and 
sometimes embarrassing queries. He wanted to know whether 
members of the plan “were absolutely free to do what they 
pleased toward production and sales.” Justice Willis Van De- 
vanter asked if any individual had the power to enforce agree- 
ments. These questions brought admission by the government 
that no restraint had been used against the buyers or sellers.” 
With the expectation that the decision would be handed down in 
January, Lumber affirmed that the hardwood men were “more 
confident than ever since the justices during the hearing of the 
arguments made it rather uncomfortable for the principal attorney 
for the government.”™ 

In spite of the urgency of the case, Chief Justice Edward White 
requested a rehearing, which was ordered for October 1921. 


Though disappointed, Boyle found “no unfavorable implications 
for our side,” suggesting that only one or two points needed 
clearing up. In the meantime the AHMA, rigidly obeying the 
injunction, had kept intact its machinery for gathering statistics, 
“ready to resume activities when the decision, so confidently ex- 


pected, came.”™ 


In April President Harding recommended legislation to Con- 
gress to curb activities of trade associations. He had been in- 
formed that the Federal Trade Commission attributed “the failure 
to adjust consumers’ costs to basic production costs to the ex- 
change of information by ‘open price associations, which operate, 
evidently, within the law, to the very great advantage of their 
members and equal disadvantage to the consuming public.” On 
the other hand Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover was tak- 
ing the opposite view: “Our trade associations must be encour- 
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aged and supported if America is to hold her own.”™ Either the 
departments of Justice and Commerce did not realize they were 
associates, or the administration was trying to carry water on 
both shoulders. 

Louis Boyle, of course, agreed with Hoover. The need, as he 
saw it, was for encouragement and help, not criticism and abuse. 
He deprecated the attack by the FTC on an industry “in a state 
of deplorable financial depression.” Supply and demand now 
had the lumbermen down “and the skids are greased.” If the 
bottom had not been reached, “then it will not matter what 
absurd charge is made because flowers and sad music will be the 
order of the day.” Obviously, any conspiracy in lumber had been 
“ineffective and stupid.” Hoover was beginning to do in his De- 
partment of Commerce what the Justice Department and the 
Federal Trade Commission were trying to punish the lumber 
association for doing.” 

In October the Supreme Court took two days for the rehearing. 
Chief Justice White had died, and William Howard Taft was in 
the chair. Taft asked J. A. Fowler, new assistant attorney-gen- 
eral, whether the Sherman Law implied blind competition, and 
whether co-operation was illegal when it merely meant exchange 
of information, with recipients free to form their own conclusions, 
even if those conclusions might result in price increases. Fowler 
replied: “It all depends on the degree.” On the important point 
of the availability of association reports to the public, Fowler 
declared that information sent to the Department of Justice and 
the FTC might as well “have been chucked in an ash barrel.” In 
his summary, Boyle contended there had been no agreement to 
fix prices, no agreement to regulate production, no uniformity in 
prices or rates of production, no pressure brought to bear on 
members, no dictation as to class of customers, no exchange of 


prices lists nor consultation on prices lists, no division of territory, 


no apportionment of customers, and no pooling of earnings.” 
Solicitor General James M. Beck closed for the government by 

reiterating the charge “that the defendants used an exchange of 
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into group action, compelling every man by his obligation to 
expose all the details of his business to his fellows, with the 
inevitable result that higher prices were asked.”** 

During the hearing General Fowler had claimed that open 
competition was about as competitive as draw poker would be 
with all five cards exposed. Not so, replied the Southern Lumber- 
man, for Fowler was apparently unaware of that wonderful game, 
stud poker, where everyone knew four fifths of each hand. Com- 
petition had been preserved by the “hole card.” The producers’ 
hole card was the identity of customers and the prices they ex- 
pected to sell at in the future.*” The defendants at the bar were 
playing stud and not draw poker. 

On December 19, 1921, with Justices Brandeis, Joseph Mce- 
Kenna, and Oliver Wendell Holmes dissenting, the Supreme 
Court confirmed the verdict of Judge McCall. Justice John H. 
Clarke reviewed the history of the AHMA, quoted voluminously 
from its records and from the Gadd letters, and concluded that 
open competition, “a misleading misnomer,” was simply an 
expression of gentlemen’s agreements of earlier days. It was a 
“combination in restraint of interstate commerce.”” 

Justice Brandeis, sure that the Sherman Law did not require 
blind competition, was of the opinion that the Department of 
Justice had failed to prove its case. The open-competition plan, 
as he saw it, involved no coercion, no monopoly, no division of 
territory, no uniform prices, no force or fraud, and no secret 
information. As the government regularly collected and pub- 
lished data on grain, cotton, coal, and oil but not on lumber, 
the association (representing only 470 of nine thousand mills) 
had done this for its members. The plan substituted research 
and reasoning for gambling and piracy. It represented a com- 
mendable effort by concerns engaged in a chaotic industry. 
Brandeis was afraid the decision would result in the suppression 
of competition by encouraging consolidation. Justice McKenna 
concurred." 

Holmes also dissented. The ideal situation in commerce, he 
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said, consisted of intelligent interchange with full knowledge of 
facts. The AHMA assuredly was a combination of sellers, but it 
had not kept its knowledge secret and had made no effort to 
override normal market conditions. Individual lumbermen were 
left free to do as they wished. Holmes was surprised at such a 
decision in a country professing to believe in free speech.” 

The liberals on the court saw in the hardwood decision two 
fundamental dangers to the country. Brandeis believed it would 
encourage amalgamation in the lumber industry—another false 
step towards the bigness in business which he deprecated. Holmes 
was even more fearful of what he interpreted as an uncalled-for 
violation of the basic right of free speech—the court had set itself 
against knowledge. 

The law journals almost unanimously condemned the Supreme 
Court for its decision; “seems ill advised,” said the Columbia Law 
Review. The Yale Law Journal thought the association might 
have been supported under existing law: “Today's business re- 
quires scientific management and should not be forced to grope 
in the dark.” Businessmen would have little patience, asserted 
the California Law Review, with a decision “which so manifestly 
goes counter to the trend of our national commercial life.” The 
Michigan Law Review considered the opinion disappointing in 
not discussing the public interest and suggested that the associa- 
tion should have been allowed to keep its organization but elim- 
inate its questionable practices.”* The most thorough discussion 
of the case appeared in the North Carolina Law Review. Homer 
Hoyt thought the Gadd letters had prejudiced the justices; he 
questioned the court’s assumption that the runaway market in 
1919 had resulted from association activities. Prophets of the 
business future acted as weathermen—they did not cause con- 
ditions. “The Court will be overruled by the merciless pressure 
of economic law,” Hoyt said, “if the trade association is 
necessary for increasing the efficiency of production.” 

Attorney General Harry Daugherty, elated with the victory of 
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his department, declared: “What confuses innocent people com- 
mitting offenses is a smart lot of men who conceive plans that 
conceal their real purposes and carry out violations of the law in 
the most scientific and most skilful way, as in this hardwood 
case. The ostensible object was open competition, but the real 
object was the exact opposite.””’ Strangely enough, a lumber 
journal agreed in part with Daugherty: “It has been Lumber’s 
belief all along that there is often a tremendous difference be- 
tween the published and the actual purpose of trade associations 

an innocuous declaration of purpose made to dupe a credulous 
public does not compensate for inner workings that run counter 
to the law. The majority were in more or less complete ignorance 
of what was actually being done by an enthusiastic minority.” 
When this magazine began publication of lumber prices, it stated, 
the “most vigorous objector” was a president of the AHMA, who 
contended that Lumber was “deliberately infringing upon the 
prerogatives of the association.” Its advice: “Keep a clean house 
within the industry. Sell the product so well that it will always 
be in demand. Eliminate internal schism and employ the power 
of legitimate publicity as an offset to demagogic politicians. 
These things will be done eventually—whenever the industry 
gets tired of being the goat.” 

The Southern Lumberman declared that the Sherman Law had 
outlived its usefulness. It should be replaced by legislation 
“which will duly protect the public from the rapacities of monop- 
olistic combinations but will place no blight on the co-operative 
efforts of law-abiding men who want to go about their business 
in full possession of the essential facts concerning their industry 
instead of groping in the darkness of industrial ignorance.””* 

President R. M. Carrier, “confined to his rooms in the Hotel 
Gayoso where he is suffering from a painful injury to his hand 
recently received at his mill in Sardis,” withheld comment on the 
decision pending a meeting of his full executive committee.” 
Needless to say, the court's action had exploded as a veritable 
bombshell before the confident Memphis lumbermen who were 
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unprepared for its all-inclusive nature. They were “completely 
in the air,” although Carrier declared there was some satisfaction 
in knowing where the association stood.” 

For several months in 1922 Secretaries Hoover and Daugherty 
tried to work out a reconciliation of their views. It was reported 
that the Department of Commerce “must stand by the court,” 
but was anxious to determine the legitimate functions of the 
trade associations.'”” Hoover was extremely friendly (for which 
he was attacked in the Senate by Nebraska's George W. Norris'®') 
and he stated to the National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
April convention in Chicago that his department would co-operate 
in every rightful effort. He wanted self-regulation in industry. 
In lumber, he said, “we must have a guaranty against short 
deliveries and fraudulent alteration of qualities. The product of 
the honest miller must reach the consumer as the manufacturer 
wished his product to reach the consumer.” The Secretary of 
Commerce hoped to see association statistical work improved, 
with more standardization and simplification; he wanted co- 
operation rather than antagonism. This seemed to imply that 
statistical work was permissible as long as the results were avail- 


able to everyone. 


Carrier called for a January meeting of the board of directors 
of the AHMA in Louisville, where Boyle made a full report. It 
was decided to keep the association intact for the present, holding 
together the various bureaus. The president appointed a com- 
mittee to go to Washington to work with Boyle and called for the 
first general meeting of the AHMA in two years. Lumbermen 
were “a bit hazy” as to what they could do within the law.’ The 
Southern Lumberman reported in February that, two months 
after the hardwood decision, it was “almost as undecipherable 
as was the handwriting on the wall to Belshazzar.” 

The AHMA convention in Louisville was called to order on 
March 7, 1922, by President Carrier. Two hundred hardwood 


Lumber, December 23, 1921 

100 Southern Lumberman, January 14, April 15, 1922; interview with Robert 
M. Carrier 

191 Southern Lumberman, February 18, 1922 

102 Report of the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the NLMA and the Fourth 
American Lumber Congress (Chicago, 1922). 

103 American Lumberman, January 21, 1922 

104 Southern Lumberman, February 18, 1922. 
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manufacturers attended. By this time the board of directors had 
come to a solution of the major problem confronting the industry. 
It “reported that in its judgment a private corporation, duly and 
legally organized, is the best vehicle by and through which the 
vital statistics of this industry can be lawfully gathered and dis- 
seminated.”’*” Admitting that the organization was in a vital 
crisis and that its members “should be men enough to fight for 
the biggest thing in its history,” Carrier moved the dissolution 
of the AHMA and the setting up of the Hardwood Manufacturers 
Institute, with a capitalization of $100,000. The new corporation, 
unanimously approved, was to open its statistics to buyers as 
well as sellers; officials of the AHMA would remain in office until 
the organization of the HMI was perfected. The real change that 
had taken place was one of attitude; in the future, “a full, fair 
and unbiased appreciation of the rights and interests of the 


public” was assured.’ 


The special committee of nine appointed by Carrier to complete 


plans for the Hardwood Manufacturers Institute moved slowly 
because of the legal problems inherited from the AHMA. Its 
members enthusiastically endorsed an association along the lines 
proposed by Hoover and issued a call (which the Southern Lum- 
berman considered important enough for its front cover) for a 
general meeting in Louisville on June 15-17. The hardwood pro- 
ducers met in a flurry of excitement as the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association had tried to break up the new regime before 
it got under way. Horace Taylor, president of the NHLA, had 
sent telegrams to those who had signed the call to find out 
whether their signatures had been authorized. The manufacturers 
were even more indignant because of the action of the executive 
committee of the NHLA in expelling B. H. Dulweber and C. H. 
Sherrill for “disloyal utterances.” It was plain that the whole- 
salers and the producers were still far apart in their thinking, and 
it was only natural that the new organization would protest once 
more against “grade jugglery and manipulation.”" 


105 [hid., March 11, 1922; at this meeting Secretary John M. Pritchard made a 
full report on the history of the Hardwood Case (Southern Lumberman, March 
11, 1922). 

106 Southern Lumberman, March 11, June 10, 1922; American Lumberman, June 
24, 1922; Lumber, March 10, August 18, 1922. 

107 Southern Lumberman, March 11, April 21, June 3, 10, 16, 1922. 
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With seventy-two charter members, the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers Institute was born—“a fitting vehicle for cooperation with 
Mr. Hoover.” C. H. Sherrill was elected president, with Pritchard 
as secretary-manager, and Carrier a member of the board for 
three years. The HMI went on record as favoring the Hoover 
plan of standardization, grading, and marketing.’** By July there 
were 127 members, and headquarters were moved to Chicago.’ 
In October 1922 the board of directors reviewed the achievements 
of the infant organization and announced that the compilation 
and dissemination of statistical material would soon be started, 
in complete harmony with the views of the Department of Com- 
merce.’’® The HMI was to concern itself with manufacturing 
methods, logging operations, statistics, taxation, proper utilization 
and conservation of forest resources, inspection rules and 
standards."" 

The Hardwood Manufacturers Institute ushered in the real era 
of co-operation between government and business which had 
been foreshadowed during World War I. The distribution of 
statistical information was accepted by the Supreme Court in 
the Maple Flooring Case, even to the point of association mem- 
bers meeting regularly to discuss conditions in their industry, 
provided there was no concerted action with respect to prices, 
production, or restraining competition.’’* Trade associations, 
according to the man who was to be elected President of the 
United States in 1928, had become “a fundamental step in the 
gradual evolution of our whole economic life.” They made valu- 
able contributions “in the field of scientific and economic research, 
in statistics, in simplification and standardization of commodities, 
in elimination of industrial waste, in the promotion of arbitration 
in commercial disputes, in the development of foreign trade, and 
in scores of other directions.”’'* Trade associations, so essential 
to the waging of the first World War, have since become an 
integral part of the American way of business. 

108 American Lumberman, June 24, 29, 1922. 

109 Lumber, October 20, 1922. 

110 Southern Lumberman, March 31, 1923. 

111 Jbid., October 18, 1922. 

112 Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association vy. U.S., 268 U.S. 563; Foth, 


Trade Associations, 232-33. 
113 Southern Lumberman, January 21, 1928. 





Mercantilism and Colonial 


Slave Labor, 1700-1763 


By C. ROBERT HAYWOOD 


’ 

S.. WILLIAM PEetTTy, WRITING IN 1662, OBSERVED THAT 
“Fewness of people is real poverty; a Nation wherein are eight 
Millions of people, are more than twice as rich as the same scope 
of Land wherein are but four.”’ This direct relationship between 
prosperity and population density represents one of the significant 
shifts in mercantile theories which followed the English Civil 
War. The revision of opinion on this matter became so widely 
accepted in the post-Restoration period that it can be considered 
as an established axiom. The extent to which a nation could 
expand old and develop new industries rested ultimately on the 
size and ability of its working population. England could not 
expect to obtain cheap, competitive, surplus manufactured goods 
to trade abroad in a favorable balance, nor a diversified self- 
sufficiency at home to help create this balance, unless there were 
a large number of Englishmen hard at work. Only by full em- 
ployment of its people could the nation develop its maximum 
power, which was, after all, the true purpose of the mercantile 
system.* 

As important as a growing population was to England, it was 
even more important to the colonies. Few people ever had a 
better opportunity to observe the ameliorating effects of an in- 
creased population than did the American colonists. Sheer num- 


1 Sir William Petty, A Treatise of Taxes and Contributions (London, 1662), 21. 

2 Klaus E. Knorr, British Colonial Theories, 1570-1850 (Toronto, 1944), 13, 46. 

8 Jt is William D. Grampp’s understanding that the goal of mercantilism was 
primarily to obtain a condition of full employment and that such techniques as 
regulation of wages and interest, increases of the labor supply, and improvement 
of production methods were merely devices for implementing this program. “The 
Liberal Elements in English Mercantilism,” in Quarterly Journal of Economics 
( Boston, 1886- ), LXVI (November 1952), 465-501. 
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bers seemed to lead to prosperity, higher land values, livelier 
trade, a sense of security, and generally improved conditions. 
Consequently, the colonists accepted without reservations the 
mercantile principle that related population to prosperity and 
power. There was a tendency, in fact, to use the same phrases to 
express their convictions that were used by the English mercan- 
tilists. Many colonists would have agreed with James Glen of 
South Carolina that “the wealth of a nation” lay with its people;* 
indeed, according to Benjamin Martyn, this was a “self-evident 
maxim.”* In Charleston one of the literary clubs used, as the basis 
for debating other matters, the assumption to which all agreed 
that “People are always to be deemed the Wealth of a State.” 
Other variations of this theme referred to a large population as 
“the real and true strength of the nation”; “the security and riches 
of a Prince”; and “an invaluable treasure, a kind of Mine above 
Ground.”” 

In most English mercantile writings the belief that a large 
population led to increased national wealth was coupled with an 
equally firm conviction that the people should be industrious, 
obedient, and contented with low wages. It is true that some 


authors did not accept this point of view; they argued from a 
position that would now be called “the labor theory of value,” 
insisting that world demand was far more important in securing 
markets than the basic unit cost of a product. Consequently, 


4 Governor's speech to the Commons House, June 7, 1746, in Journals of the 
Commons House of Assembly in South-Carolina (39 vols., Historical Commission 
of South Carolina, Columbia), XXI, 51. See also Records in the British Public 
Record Office Relating to South Carolina (36 vols., Historical Commission of 
South Carolina), XXI, 51; cited hereafter as Public Records. James Glen, A 
Description of South Carolina: Containing Many Curious and Interesting par 
ticulars Relating to the Civil, Natural, and Commercial History of the Colony 
(London, 1761), 38 

5 [Benjamin Martyn], Reasons for Establishing the Colony of Georgia with 
Regard to the Trade of Great Britain, the Increase of our People, and the Em 
ployment and Support it will afford to great Number of our own Poor, as well as 
foreign persecuted Protestants (London, 1833); reprinted in Collections of the 
Georgia Historical Society (6 vols., Savannah, 1840-1904), I, 203 

® Essay signed “D.C.,” in Charleston South Carolina Gazette, December 4, 1749. 

7 John Rutherfurd, The Importance of the Colonies to Great Britain with Some 
Hints toward making Improvements to their mutual Advantage: And upon Trade 
in General ( London, 1761); reprinted in William K. Boyd (ed.), Some Eighteenth 
Century Tracts concerning North Carolina (Raleigh, 1927), 113; speech of 
Andrew Rutledge, Speaker of the Commons House of South Carolina, in Charles- 
ton South Carolina Gazette, November 27, 1749; Public Records, XXIV, 316. 
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higher wages would mean higher unit costs and correspondingly 
greater profits, provided there was an expanding demand on the 
world market. By the eighteenth century, however, the weight of 
opinion of mercantile authors favored low wages, the feeling 
being that low production costs, including wages, made it pos- 
sible for England to compete successfully for world markets. 
Furthermore, it was believed that the less the worker could afford 
to purchase of domestic production, the more goods England 
would have to trade abroad.* 

The colonists’ attitude toward low wages was by necessity 
somewhat different from that of their English contemporaries. 
Because of the scarcity of labor in America, it was generally 
understood that anyone with the least effort could do well and 
become rich in the land of opportunity, and certainly a compari- 
son of wages with those in England would seem partially to 
justify this assumption. Wages were usually conceded to be 
unduly high in the colonies. The reason for the failure of silk to 
develop into a profitable staple, for instance, was ascribed to 
the high costs of labor.” Governor Glen remarked that while the 
people of Europe “live low and consequently can afford to work 
for little,” in the colonies a man could “support himself in Idle- 
ness a whole week by the work of one day.”’’ In spite of this, 
the American planter and entrepreneur did not consider the cost 
of labor as important a problem as the shortage of labor itself, 
and they were willing to pay what the market demanded in order 
to attract the necessary workers. If the English laborers re- 
sponded to the high wage offers made by the colonists, there was 
danger that the nice mercantilistic balance of production cost 
and export profits in England would be upset. Consequently, 
many of the English mercantilists strongly urged the restriction 
of emigration to the colonies. 


8 For a comparative list of advocates of high and low wages see Philip W. Buck, 
The Politics of Mercantilism (New York, 1942), 212-13; see also Charles M. 
Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History (4 vols., New Haven, 1934- 
1938), IV, 333. 

*® See Lieutenant Governor William Bull to the Earl of Hillsborough, January 9, 
1761, in Public Records, XXXII. David D. Wallace summed up the futility of 
silk culture under colonial labor conditions by remarking that Gabriel Manigault, 
who purchased “Silk Hope” and persisted in Robert Johnson’s silk experiments, 
“merely illustrates interest in a novelty or the patriotic desire to create a new 
industry.” The History of South Carolina (4 vols., New York, 1934), I, 386-87. 

10 Glen to the Board of Trade, February 1752, in Public Records, XXV, 34. 
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Yet, in the eyes of the colonists, immigration was absolutely 
necessary to healthy progress, because natural increase alone 
would not result in the rapid growth of population that their 
frontier condition demanded. Furthermore, the expense of at- 
tracting, transporting, protecting, and sustaining settlers from 
abroad until they could fend for themselves was heavy—usually 
too heavy for an individual or small group to undertake. There- 
fore, it was necessary to invite governmental assistance which 
could be obtained only if colonial appeals were consistent with 
the existing British policy. Since that policy was in turn molded 
by the mercantilists, it was necessary to mollify their mistrust. 

Settlement, therefore, is discussed in colonial pamphlets, news- 
papers, laws, and personal letters almost always as an asset to 
Great Britain. An increase in colonial population was usually 
demonstrated to be either an adjunct to British military strength 
or as a contribution to imperial self-sufficiency. At the same time, 
the colonists were careful to suggest only the encouragement of 
such settlers as would leave untouched the English labor supply. 
Basically, there were three sources of migration that met these 
demands, First, the unemployed poor of England were perfectly 
suited to serve as settlers. Removed from the squalor of the con- 
gested English towns and cities to the sparsely settled colonies, 
they would be transformed into useful, productive citizens, 
adding directly to the total wealth of the empire. Second, the 
foreign-born also added absolutely to the wealth of the empire 
because they brought into the British realm energy and skills 
which had been formerly available to England's rivals. Finally, 
the forced migration of African slaves added to the total popula- 
tion within the British empire. 

Quite apart from any considerations of trade and commerce 
(and there can be no denial that profits alone would have secured 
the enthusiastic support of the English mercantilists for the 
“peculiar institution”) the Negro slave seemed to meet perfectly 
the mercantile requirements for additions to the colonial labor 
force. The Negro slaves were born outside England and therefore 
added absolutely to the population of the empire; the cost of 
their labor was limited to the meager necessities of life; if they 
were not docile by nature, they could be whipped into obedience; 
and the hours they worked and how hard they worked were 
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wholly dependent upon the master. Here was truly the poorly 
paid, obedient class of laborers on which the pyramid of mer- 
cantile prosperity could be built. 

Notwithstanding its apparent utility in the empire, the mer- 
cantilists found at least two objections to Negro slavery as a 
source of labor; first, the slave was not a skilled laborer, and, 
second, he could not be assimilated into the English or colonial 
social pattern. In their enthusiasm for a larger population neither 
the colonists nor the English mercantilists accepted unquestion- 
ingly all increase in settlers. No benefit arose from an increase in 
the number of idle persons; no wealth came from the handicapped 
and incapacitated; no value could be expected from individuals 
who opposed the existing government or social order. General 
James Oglethorpe put the American attitude succinctly when he 
wrote, that some 


have fancied that our number absolutely taken, without a distinction, 
are real wealth to a nation. Upon a little examination, this will appear 
to be a mistaken notion. It arises from a misapplication of Sir William 
Temple's Observations on the United Netherlands. But when these 
great men esteem people as the wealth of a nation, surely they can 
only mean such as labor, and by their industry add yearly to the 
capital stock of the Country at the same time, that they provide the 
necessaries or comforts of life for themselves." 


The ideal settler, then, was one who was skilled, either as a 
craftsman or farmer, and who would fit into the existing economic 
and social life, producing goods that added to British self- 


sufficiency and consuming English finished products.'* Obviously 


11 [James Oglethorpe], A New and Accurate Account of the Province of South 
Carolina and Georgia: With many Curious and Useful Observations on the Trade, 
Navigation, and Plantations of Great Britain, compared with her most powerful 
Maritime Neighbors in Ancient and Modern Times (London, 1733); reprinted in 
Collections of the Georgia Historical Society, 1, 58 

12 A typical expression of what the colonists felt was the ideal settler was that 
of one of the literary clubs of Charleston. Using sound mercantilistic logic, the 
club resolved: “That the accession of White People among us, will not only 
conduce greatly to our Strength and Security here, but prove an Advantage to 
Great Britain, by multiplying the Consumers of its Manufactures. And, that as 
People are always to be deemed the Wealth of a State, we should rather encourage 
their Migration hither from other Parts, than from our Mother Country or Sister 
Colonies, each of which may still maintain as many more Inhabitants as at present 
possessed of.” Charleston South Carolina Gazette, December 4, 1739 
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the most acceptable addition to the population of the Southern 
colonies was a white, Protestant, skilled farmer or craftsman. 

The Negro slave did not meet any of these qualifications. Not 
only was he reckoned as no more than crude labor, but there was 
considerable objection to his becoming anything else. It was 
generally thought that slaves should not be allowed to practice 
a trade for fear that the more desirable white craftsmen would 
refuse to migrate to the colonies if they were forced to compete 
with cheap slave labor.'* The exclusion of Negroes from Georgia 
was designed in part to assure white servants and craftsmen that 
they would not meet with undue competition.'* The trustees also 
feared the demoralizing effect of Negro slavery on all labor, espe- 
cially since Georgia was destined to be a colony of small farms 
and artisan communities. In order to prevent “slothful and idle 
living” and to encourage sobriety and industry, the twin tempta- 
tions of rum and slavery were banished."® Even after changed 
conditions forced the repeal of the antislavery act, Negro slaves 
were prohibited from engaging in most crafts." 

An even more important mercantilistic objection to slavery was 
the clear nonassimilability of the Negro into colonial culture. The 
slave could not be expected to consume a full share of English 
manufactured goods; he could not be readily accepted in certain 
colonial social institutions such as the church or adhere to the 


social code of the community; he could not be counted upon to 


protect the colony from Britain's enemies. In short, the Negro, as 
a slave, could not assume all the functions of a first-class citizen, 
either socially or economically. It was this that made the slave 
the least desirable of all immigrants.'’ And it was this that led 


13 See the Presentment of the Grand Jury of South Carolina, May 7, 1743, in 
Journals of the Commons House of Assembly in South-Carolina, XVIII, 177. 

14 William Berriman, An Impartial Enquiry Into the State and Utility of the 
Province of Georgia (London, 1741); reprinted in Sutro Branch California 
Library, Occasional Papers, Reprint Series No. 13 (San Francisco, 1940), 168-70; 
cited hereafter as Berriman, State and Utility of Georgia 

15 Ulrich B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery (New York, 1918), 94. 

16 Allen D. Candler (ed.), Colonial Records of Georgia (25 vols., Atlanta, 
1904-1915), I, 56; XVIII, 278-82. 

17 The Negro slave, however, did not stand alone in this. The colonists were 
inclined to object to any group which could not be easily assimilated into the 
existing econonmii and soc} il order See, for example the laws of Maryland whic h 
were directed at both Negroes and “Irish Papists” servants. Thomas Bacon (ed.), 
Laws of Maryland At Large with Proper Indexes ( Annapolis, 1765), ch. xxxvi 
(1715), ch. x (1717), ch. xxiii (1732). See also the concern over the French 
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to the early discrimination against the Negro and the condemna- 
tion of slavery. 

In discrediting slavery, the colonists expressed the character- 
istic mercantilistic disdain of high moral and idealistic considera- 
tions and emphasized only the hard, practical effects of the 
institution on the power position of the country. The humani- 
tarian objections offered by some, including the Scots Highlanders 
of Georgia, were summarily rejected. But the fact that the Negro 
was a potential menace, “an internal enemy,” was a realistic 
condemnation of the system that received considerable backing, 
especially after the insurrections in New York (1712) and South 
Carolina (1739). Attempts were made to limit slave importations 
in all the Southern colonies, but only in Georgia was there an 
outright prohibition of slavery. 


148 


Here the proximity to Florida 
and the role of Georgia as a kind of frontier fortress patterned 
after the Roman limitanci, even more than the fear of slave labor 
competition, caused the founders to exclude the Negro from the 
settlement. The trustees were assuredly not motivated by any 
sentiment of the later abolitionists.'’* Oglethorpe was a director 
and later deputy governor of the Royal African Company and 


trafficked in slaves throughout the time he was associated with 
the Georgia trustees. Florida was notorious as a refuge for run- 
away slaves, and the fear that the Spanish would encourage the 
slaves brought into Georgia to run away or incite them to servile 
insurrection prompted the founders to exclude all Negroes, free 
or slave, from the colony.” 


Huguenots’ threat to the mercantilistic balance expressed by Governor Francis 
Nicholson to the Board of Trade, August 12, 1700, in Collections of the Virginia 
Historical Society (11 vols., Richmond, 1885-1892), I, 63. 

18 For instance, South Carolina in 1698 adopted an act to encourage the use of 
white servants. This act was amended and revised by a number of other acts from 
time to time which attempted to restrict the importation of slaves by levying 
duties on all slaves brought into the colony, fixing the ratio of Negro slaves to 
white servants, and granting bounties for transporting white servants to the 
colony. Acts Passed by the General Assembly of South Carolina, 1700-1735 
( Historical Commission of South Carolina), passim; cited hereafter as South 
Carolina Acts. See also Elizabeth Donnan, “The Slave Trade into South Carolina 
Before the Revolution,” American Historical Review (New York, 1895- ), XXXIII 
(July 1928), 805. 

19 For the reasoning of the trustees in excluding slavery see “An Act for render- 
ing the Colony of Georgia more Defencible by Prohibiting the Importation and 
use of Black Slaves or Negroes into the same.” Candler, Colonial Records of 
Georgia, 1, 50. 

20 Berriman, State and Utility of Georgia, 170-71 
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At first, the danger of Spanish aggression was so acute that the 
settlers generally approved of the precaution.*' But as the danger 
subsided and the distinctive local commodities, which would 
have made small farms feasible, failed to materialize, Georgia was 
forced to assume an economic system similar to that of South 
Carolina, and gradually even the trustees’ representatives re- 
versed their attitude toward the use of slaves.** The repeal of 
the Negro act allowed slavery to exist legally, but with many 
restrictions designed to encourage the use of white servants and 
restricting the Negro to a limited number of occupations, espe- 
cially emphasizing his importance in the silk industry.” 

In the other Southern colonies the acts passed placing restric- 
tions or duties on the importation of slaves represented more than 
fear of insurrection or desire to raise revenue, but were designed 
in part, and in some instances primarily, to check an unfavorable 
balance of trade. Although these acts might violate the sound 
mercantile principle of developing a servile working population, 
they adhered to an equally strong mercantilistic urge to correct 
the colonial balance of trade. 

The extent to which South Carolinians held the African trade 
responsible for their unfavorable balance can be seen in the 
report of a committee of the Assembly, March 5, 1737. This 
report bitterly condemned the exorbitant profits of the slavers 
and informed the Assembly that 


the Negro Trade of this Province, which these few Years past hath 
been so generally advantageous, and Profits arising thereon so very 
great, that the Negro Merchants and Factors here can well afford 
large Prices for the County Produce and higher Rates for Bills of 
Exchange than any other set of Traders whatever. . . . Let it also 
be considered that most of the Negro Factors are under Contract with 
their Principals at Home, to make certain Part of their Return in the 
Vessels or Bottom that bring in the Slaves. ... [At] a very Mod- 
erate Computation the Value of Negroes imported into the Province 


21 See a series of letters expressing the belief that Negro slavery would reduce 
Georgia’s strength as a bulwark against the Spanish, ibid., 47-63. See also Candler, 
Colonial Records of Georgia, XXV, 200-201. 

22H. B. Fant, “The Labor Policy of the Trustees for Establishing the Colony 
of Georgia in America,” in Georgia Historical Quarterly (Savannah, 1917- ), 
XVI (March 1932), 10 ff. 

28 Candler, Colonial Records of Georgia, 1, 56; XVIII, 278-82. 
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within these two Years last amounts to upwards of £840,000... 
more than 8 times as much as the whole Currency of the Province.** 


Many continued to see a direct relationship between importa- 
tion of slaves and colonial indebtedness. Governor Glen, as late 
as 1761, reasoned that the law placing a duty on slaves, “that 
amounted to a prohibition,” and the curtailment of the African 
trade during the French and Indian War were responsible for 
the existing prosperous times. Expenditures for importing slaves 
had been checked, with the result that the increased exports had 
made possible black ink in the planters’ ledgers rather than the 
customary red debits. The usual shortage of currency, in his 
estimation, was due entirely to the slave trade. If, he reasoned, 
the planters would convert their surplus goods, sold in England, 
into gold and silver rather than more slaves, they would quickly 
build up a large supply of bullion.” 

In spite of legislation and arguments relative to an unfavorable 
balance of trade, the rate of importation of slaves did increase 
during the colonial period except for a few war years. This was 
not due, as Thomas Jefferson would later charge, to the greed of 
English merchants or the policy of the British government, but 
rather to the development of profitable staples which the planters 
believed could be produced only with slave labor. More im- 
portant in explaining the continuance of the African trade than 
the figures of the slavers’ profits are the comparative statistics of 
slaves imported and staples exported.** 

The dream of developing in the Southern colonies a diversified 
economy based upon a variety of exotic, subtropical commodities 
was dispelled in face of the harsh realities of climate and frontier 


24 Public Records, XVII, 312. 

25 Glen to the Board of Trade, December 23, 1749, ibid., XXIII, 427. 

26 The following figures of slaves imported and rice exported in South Carolina 
are revealing at this point: 


Year Slaves Imported Rice Exported 
172 i a 
Eee a 
1730 ... cabin : seseseeeee 41,722 barrels 
735 ... SRI RE 45,317 barrels 


Figures taken from William A. Schaper, “Sectionalism and Representation in 
South Carolina,” in American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1900 (2 vols., 
Washington, 1901), I, 315-18. 
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conditions; and with it also faded the objections to the Negro 
slave as crude, unskilled labor. At the same time, in the produc- 
tion of staple crops another mercantile objective was being met 
that offset the objections to the slave as an unassimilated threat 
to social order. Equally as important as a homogeneous society, 
in the mercantilists’ thinking, was the necessity of full utilization 
of land.*7 Where there were once questionable mercantilistic 
advantages in the institution of slavery, it became all important 
in meeting the mercantilists’ demand for full production. The 
most effective arguments for modifying the restrictions on the 
importation of Negroes were those which maintained that only 
slave labor could fully develop the agricultural potentiality of the 
Southern colonies. Typical of this approach was Henry Laurens’ 
protest that if the restriction on importing slaves were continued, 
“vacant lands” would abound in Carolina.** In Georgia, the ven- 
erable secretary of the trustees, Thomas Stephens, who had once 
staunchly supported the exclusion of all Negroes, completely 
reversed his stand. Because he thought Georgia should develop 
the same sort of economy as South Carolina’s, he came to recog- 
nize the Negro slave to be as necessary “as axes, hoes, or any 
other utensil of agriculture.””” 
As the importance of the crude labor of the slave increased 
through the production of staple commodities that did fit into 
the mercantile scheme, and as the technique for suppressing in- 
surrections was improved, the original arguments against Negro 
slavery were replaced by the more dominant demands of mer- 
cantilism for trade, raw materials, and utilization of land. Al- 
though they were never as completely acceptable as white settlers, 
because they did not bring an absolute increase in power to 
Great Britain owing to their limited capacities as workers and 
military man power and their restricted assimilability, slaves were 
an essential and approved element in Southern economic society. 
By 1763 the mercantilistic demands for increased population 
had been completely reconciled with colonial necessity and 
theory. The difference of economic theory that existed between 
27 For a representative English point of view see Thomas Mun, English Treasury 
by Forraign Trade, ed. by Sir William Ashley (New York, 1895), 16. 
28 David D. Wallace, The Life of Henry Laurens, with a Sketch of the Life of 


Lieutenant-Colonel John Laurens (New York, 1915), 84. 
2% Quoted in Fant, “Labor Policy of the Trustees,” 10. 
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the individuals who shaped the policies of the mother country 
and the Southern colonists cannot be found in the mercantilistic 
attitude toward Negro slavery as Jefferson was to discover when 
he attempted to include in the original Declaration of Independ- 
ence a severe humanitarian indictment against George III for 
forcing the slave trade on the colonies. In evaluating the role of 
the Negro slave in the labor force, the mercantilists of England 
and the colonists in America eventually came to substantial 
agreement. 





The American Historical 
Association and the South, 1884-1913 


By DAVID D. VAN TASSEL 


Dain EIGHTY-FOUR WAS A YEAR OF NATIONAL UNIFICATION, 


Grover Cleveland led the newly united Democratic party back 
into power, and each issue of Harper's Weekly displayed some 
new evidence that the “South has become a part of the modern 
world” and that “there is no longer a North or a South in business 
or in society.”' This popular weekly, however, overlooked one 
more evidence of national union—the formation of a national 
historical association. During the closing days of the summer 
season at Saratoga, New York, just as the band was leaving the 
Grand Union Hotel and as the public schools were about to open, 
scholars, teachers, college presidents, and ministers converged 
on the resort, taking advantage of the end-of-season hotel rates 
to hold their conventions. Ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes was 
presiding over the meeting of the Prison Association. The Hon- 
orable John Eaton, United States Commissioner of Education, 
was presiding over the Social Science Association and sponsoring 
the formation of a new section, soon to become the American 
Historical Association.? 

On September 9, in the early afternoon, a small group of college 
presidents and professors of history met in one of the high- 
ceilinged, darkly ornate parlors of the United States Hotel to 
organize the new association. Professor Moses Coit Tyler of 
Cornell University called the meeting to order, nominated Justin 
Winsor, librarian of Harvard and editor of the forthcoming Nar- 
rative and Critical History of America, to be acting chairman, 
and all agreed by voice vote. Professor Charles Kendall Adams 

1 Harper's Weekly (New York, 1857-1916), XXVII (December 27, 1884), 856. 


2 New York Times, September 9, 1884; New York Independent, September 18, 
1884. 
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of the University of Michigan rose to nominate Dr. Herbert 
Baxter Adams of the Johns Hopkins University, moving spirit 
behind the organization, to act as secretary. There was no dissent. 
Winsor looked over the group and said: “We have come, 
gentlemen, to organize a new society, and fill a new field. 
.. . We are drawn together because we believe there is a new 
spirit of research abroad—a spirit which emulates the laboratory 
work of the naturalist, using that word in its broadest sense. 
Scholars and students can no longer afford to live in isolation.” 

After the two-day meeting ended Herbert Baxter Adams 
eagerly set about the task of consolidating minutes, writing press 
notices, and advising Clarence Bowen, the treasurer, to send bills 
“to delinquents while their zeal is hot."* Adams was already 
making plans to gain federal backing for the new organization. 
He was determined that this association should not follow the 
sad precedent of Peter Force’s American Historical Society, which 
was made up solely of citizens of Washington, D. C., and sur- 
vived but three years. This organization, Adams insisted, would 
be “a national association of active workers from many local 
centres,” and he hoped its headquarters would be the capital 
and its charter would come from Congress.° 

But in spite of Adams’ insistence on “a national association,” 
the new organization was far from national in its membership. 
The West was represented by Charles Kendall Adams from 
Michigan, and the South by the men from Johns Hopkins, native 
New Englanders.® From the time of the founding of the Associa- 


4 Herbert B. Adams, “Report of the Organization and Proceedings of the 
American Historical Association at Saratoga, September 9-10, 1884,” in American 
Historical Association Papers (5 vols., New York, 1886-1901), I, 10-11; J. Franklin 
Jameson, “The American Historical Association, 1884-1909,” in American His- 
torical Review (New York, 1895- ), XV (October 1909), 4-7. 

‘ H. B. Adams to Clarence W. Bowen, September 15, 1884, in Archives of the 
American Historical Association (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress); 
hereinafter cited as A.H.A. Archives. The Nation also emphasized the national 
character of the new organization: “We understand that this enlarged idea of an 
American historical association, representing all parts of the country and history 
in general, is the outgrowth of the catholic spirit represented by some of our 
American colleges and universities, where students from various sections learn 
national and liberal ideas and catch glimpses of the world through the science of 
history.” Nation (New York, 1865- ), XXXIX (September 18, 1884), 240. 

5 A.H.A. Papers, 1, 35, 485; Jameson, “The American Historical Association, 
1884-1909,” 11. 

6 A.H.A. Papers, 1, list of “original members,” 22-23; the published list of 
forty names checks with an undated, penciled list on United States Hotel stationery 
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tion until 1913, when a trained historian who made his reputation 
in Southern history held the presidency, Southerners made up a 
small percentage of the membership. In 1886 about 11 per cent 
of the 384 members were from Southern states. In 1913 the 
percentage had dropped to 6 per cent of a total of 2,843." Yet, 
Southern history and evidence of concern for history in the South 
filled a relatively large number of pages of the Annual Reports 
and the American Historical Review. 

The story of the relationship between the American Historical 
Association and the South.is a tale of the A.H.A.’s efforts to 
become truly national, to serve and promote scientific history in 
the South, and of the development of Southern historiography. 

While the South was never heavily represented in the Associa- 
tion, it was nevertheless well represented, especially in the person 
of Herbert B. Adams. Adams was a man filled with projects. He 
was a promoter, or more accurately, a missionary. The letters 
from his many ex-students bear a striking similarity to the Jesuit 
Relations or the papers of the Home Missionary Society.* Adams, 
as a good New Englander, had great faith in education as the 
foundation and hope for the future of American democracy. He 
made several studies of schools and colleges in the United States 
for the Bureau of Education and was much interested in the 
administration of the Peabody Education Fund in the South.’ He 
directed his major missionary effort, however, toward promoting 
in the A.H.A. Archives. The duty of recruiting or nominating people for member- 
ship was divided up: President Andrew D. White and Professor Moses Coit Tyler 
handled the middle states; New England belonged to the “Harvard men”; the 
West to C. K. Adams, and the South to H. B. Adams, 

7 A.HLA. Papers, U1, 97-104; Treasurer's ledger, 1912-13, in A.H.A. Archives. 

® James K. Hosmer, not an Adams student, nevertheless wrote: “The fact is, 
we are coming to look on you as a sort of director and superintendent of historical 
work, and to feel that you ought to know what is going on.” Hosmer to H. B. 
Adams, February 6, 1888, in W. Stull Holt (ed.), Mistorical Scholarship in the 
United States, 1876-1901: As Revealed in the Correspondence of Herbert B. 
Adams ( Baltimore, 1938), 110. A former student, John Spencer Bassett, wrote: 
“. . . it has been put on me to do God’s work in the field of history. Perhaps I 
should not have done so much in a less restricted field. Some large part of the 
results ought to be credited to the kind sympathy and encouragement you have 
given me.” Bassett to H. B. Adams, January 16, 1896, ibid., 242. For other evi- 
dences of Adams’ leadership and inspiration, see Wendell H. Stephenson, “A 
Half Century of Southern Historical Scholarship,” in Journal of Southern History 
(Baton Rouge, 1935- ), XI (February 1945), 3-32. 

®H. B. Adams, Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia (Washington, 


1888); H. B. Adams, The Study of History in American Colleges and Universities 
(Washington, 1887). 
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the scientific study of the development of political institutions. 
In his position as organizer, prime mover, and secretary of the 
Association, Adams managed to set the policy and the tone of 
the organization from its inception. The policy was, as the con- 
stitution states, to promote the interests of history, but history as 
defined by a small group of academically trained historians. Most 
of the members were not so trained, and some resented the con- 
trol by the college men, as did the novelist-historian Edward 
Eggleston. The Association, he grumbled, “seems to be run in 
the interest of college professors only and to give those of us 
who are not of that clan the cold shoulder.” (He undoubtedly 
forgot all about this letter when he became the Association's 
president in 1900.) 

Eggleston's resentment was not isolated, nor were his charges 
unfounded. One of the major problems that Adams and the 
college men faced was maintaining their standards for the Asso- 
ciation and their control of it, and at the same time holding on 
to a broad membership. The dues of three dollars a year furnished 
the sole support of the organization and were necessary to the 
success of any aggressive program of promotion and publication." 
The task was not a simple one, because the college men were 
promoting an approach to history at variance with the main cur- 
rent of American historiography. Most historians in the United 
States had recorded the past of their town or county, state or 
region, because it was their locality and they were interested in 
it and in seeing that its accomplishments did not go unnoticed. 
In the course of the development of historical writing in Amer- 
ica there had been changes in technique, standards, and con- 
cepts of history, but very little change in the local orientation 
of the historians and their work."* But this change was the 


10 Edward Eggleston to Bowen, January 2, 1889, in A.H.A. Archives. 

11 Adams was in constant touch with Clarence W. Bowen, publisher of the 
New York Independent and treasurer of the A.H.A. Both men received checks 
for membership dues, and Adams not only had to notify Bowen of his receipts, 
but had to find out if there was enough money to publish the Papers. In spite of 
the fact that after the first full year of existence the treasurer could report a 
balance of $1,052.21 (after paying G. P. Putnam's Sons $597.17 for printing the 
first volume of the Papers), Adams wished to “put up the fees.” H. B. Adams 
to Bowen, May 20, 1886, in A.H.A. Archives. The dues, however, were not raised 
during this period; instead, membership drives were initiated in 1890, 1895, and 
1902. 

12 For further discussion of this aspect of American historiography, see David 
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revolution the early practitioners of the new scientific history 
sought to accomplish. They implied, and stated, that they had 
no interest in the past of a town, state, or region for its own sake. 
They were interested only in that aspect of a locality’s past that 
might throw light upon the general development of an institution, 
such as town government, the plantation system, or slavery. It 
was no coincidence that the American Historical Association was 
established under the wing of the Social Science Association. To 
the new historians history was a social science and, they insisted, 
the very foundation of all social science.” 

The mission, then, of the Association was to replace the tra- 
ditional approach to history with the new scientific approach. 
By 1882 Adams had recognized what his strategy should be, in 
so far as gaining recognition for his students and their history 
was concerned. “It will be a good thing,” he assured Daniel Coit 
Gilman, “. . . if we can ally with us the Historical Societies and 
quasi historians in all the seaboard States. [E. R. L.] Gould did 
well for us in Philadelphia. [J. Franklin] Jameson is pretty well 
established with the New York set. I have now a good chance 
in Rhode Island, for [William E.] Foster wants me to read a 


paper before that State Society. . . . [Edward] Ingle is on the 
Md. Epis. Libr. Committee and will hold that little cloister-fort, 
with the forces it represents. I have never begun to realize until 
this year the importance of corporate influences, of associations 


of men and money.”'* Adams continued his policy of making 


alliances with the “quasi historians” and historical societies in 
his work for the Association, which consisted of preparing pro- 
grams, publishing papers, and suggesting nominations to be 
made. Sometimes younger historians voiced disgust with this 
policy, which at times threatened to hand the Association over 
to local historians and historical societies."° But Adams continued 


D. Van Tassel, “Henry Barton Dawson: A Nineteenth-Century Revisionist,” in 
William and Mary Quarterly (Williamsburg, 1892- ), 3d Ser., XIII (July 1956), 
WII 

18 Andrew D. White, “An Address on Studies in General History and the His- 
tory of Civilization,” in A.H.A. Papers, I, 56-70; H. B. Adams, “Secretary's Report 
of the Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting,” ibid., V, 6 

14 H. B. Adams to Daniel C, Gilman, July 3, 1882, in Holt, Historical Scholar 
ship, 55. 

15]. F. Jameson to H. B. Adams, February 21, 1890, ibid., 127-28: J. F 
Jameson to John Jameson, January 5, 1889, in Elizabeth Donnan and Leo F. 
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relentlessly, aiming always for the time when trained historians 
would cover the country—when their standards would be the 
only standards for history and the American Historical Associa- 
tion would be not only a truly national, but a truly professional 
organization. 

Of the two great missionary regions of the country—the South 
and the West—the South posed the greatest obstacles to the 
spread of scientific history. The university movement had made 
little headway in the impoverished Southern states, with the 
exception of Johns Hopkins. Virginia was too poor, said Lyon 
G. Tyler, even to help its oldest college, William and Mary, “get 
on its legs again.”’® By 1896 there were only a hundred institu- 
tions of higher learning in fifteen Southern states and Washing- 
ton, D. C. Many of these were on the road to bankruptcy or 
were little more than secondary schools.'* Thus, there was no 
entering wedge for historical science in the South as there was 
in the West. 

But a far greater obstacle to the new history was the fact that 
the South already had a well-established historical tradition. In 
spite of the pages upon pages of lamentation in journals before 
1900 about the lack of interest in history, the South’s neglect of 
the records of its past, and the dearth of historical writing, there 
was a rich historical literature. The South not only lived in 
history, it lived on history. History served the Southern states as 
God served New England. Every aristocratic Southerner knew 
his family tree, and usually something of that of his neighbor 
and of the Randolphs, the Lees, the Washingtons, and many other 
old families. The family tree, either by tradition or as a matter 
of written record, was as carefully kept as the studbook. Most 
people of the South knew that American history started with 
settlement of Virginia, not with the landing of the Pilgrims on 
Plymouth Rock; that a large number of noble cavaliers had fled 


Stock (eds.), An Historian’s World: Selections from the Correspondence of John 
Franklin Jameson (Philadelphia, 1956), 46-47; E. D. Adams to J. F. Jameson, 
December 21, 1914, ibid., 47n. 

16 Lyon G. Tyler to H. B. Adams, May 11, 1887, in Holt, Historical Scholar- 
ship, 101 

17 Stephen B. Weeks, “On the Promotion of Historical Studies in the South,” 
in Southern History Association Publications (Washington, 1897-1907), I (Jan- 


uary 1897), 22-27. 
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Puritan England and settled in Virginia; that Mecklenburg 
County had led the colonies in declaring independence from 
Great Britain; that the Revolution was fought and won in the 
South by Southern officers and men. The bookselling parson 
Mason Locke Weems turned this traditional history into money 
when he collected from authentic sources the tales of such heroes 
as George Washington and Francis Marion and wrote the twenty- 
five cent biographies that swept the region. Later William Gil- 
more Simms used this body of tradition to defend the Southern 
way of life against Northern attacks. After the Civil War history 
was even more in evidence than it had been in the ante bellum 
period. Some men, like Dr. J. G. M. Ramsay of Tennessee, found 
solace for broken lives and fortunes in intensive study of the 
past. Jefferson Davis and Alexander H. Stephens were doggedly 
fighting the last battle—the battle of history. Davis, a leader in 
the Southern Historical Society, ever ready to adopt new tech- 
niques and gadgets for the Cause, was advocating the use of 
the new phonograph to record eyewitness accounts of the war. 
To most Southerners, however, history was a curtain of the 
mind that, if it did not hide, at least softened the harsh contrasts 
of black defeat and sordid compromise. In the 1880's Thomas 
Nelson Page, Joel Chandler Harris, and the local color artists 
were the weavers of the curtain’s fabric, and in the nineties 
George W. Cable, Mary Johnston, and other historical novelists 
took up the task. There was no dearth of history or of historical 
interest in the Southern states, but it was not the kind that the 


new scholars could accept. This history emphasized the unique- 
ness of place and people, and its truth was sought not in musty 
smelling manuscripts and dead documents, but in living tradition 
and vivid intuition." 

These conditions not only form the background for the rela- 
tionship between the American Historical Association and the 


18 Historical tradition is an illusive thing; it finds its way into every facet of 
human life, but it must be taken into consideration by the historian of history 
for a full understanding of the development, role, and impact of historical 
scholarship, and this is especially true of the South. There is no monograph 
devoted to the development of historical traditions or even to popular history. 
The excellent chapter on “Literature since the Civil War” in Francis B. Simkins’ 
A Historg of the South (New York, 1953), 426-54, and William B. Hesseltine’s 
Confederate Leaders in the New South (Baton Rouge, 1950), 47-76, served the 
purposes of this essay. 
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South, but they explain the nature of that relationship, the con- 
tinuing concern about historical scholarship in the South, the 
efforts to stimulate manuscript collecting, the number of papers 
published on Southern history, the meetings in the South, in 
spite of the small Southern membership. 

During the early years the Association was attempting to get 
on its feet financially and to secure its position as a national 
organization by obtaining a corporate charter from Congress. 
Therefore, it did little as an organization but meet annually to 
listen to papers, exchange ideas and news, socialize, and support 
the publication of the secretary's report, along with most of the 
papers read at the annual meetings. As far as the programs were 
concerned, Adams carried out the same policy toward Southern 
members as he did for the Association as a whole. Adams in- 
sisted that he believed in “young blood,” but for the survival of 
the Association, he must “preserve a proper balance between the 
boys and the patriarchs,”’* or “elderly swells who dabbled in 
as Jameson called them. 

The first meeting at Saratoga was dominated by men from the 
Northeast. Only Adams and the Hopkins men represented the 
South, and even they were not on the program. At the second 
meeting at Saratoga, in September 1885, a balance was struck 
between the young bloods and the patriarchs representing South- 
ern history. Jeffrey R. Brackett, a Hopkins student, read a paper 
on the “Institution of African Slavery in the United States.” The 
study of slavery, although it no longer existed, would, Brackett 
said, “aid those who are trying to solve the so-called Negro 
problem of today.’ Bishop C. F. Robertson of Missouri pre- 
sented a sweeping survey of the effects of the Louisiana Purchase 
on American history. His interest derived from his “residence in 
a portion of the Union which was never under the British flag.”” 
Succeeding programs were marked by this balance, although 
there was no baianced regional representation. 


0 


history,” 


In 1889 Adams tried a new arrangement of the program. For 


19 H. B. Adams to J. F. Jameson, October 25, 1889, in Jameson Papers ( Manu- 
scripts Division, Library of Congress). 

207. F. Jameson to John Jameson, January 5, 1889, in Donnan and Stock 
Historian's World, 47 

21 A. HLA. Papers, I, 436 

22 [hid., 253 
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the first time, at the sixth annual meeting, he grouped the papers 
according to broad subject areas, instead of grouping as many 
as six or seven papers on vastly different subjects in single three- 
hour sessions. The fields were European history, national history, 
the North, the West, the South, and historical science. Southern 
history for the first time was recognized as a separate field of 
study for the new science.** The first session on Southern history 
convened Tuesday morning, December 31, in the echoing audi- 
torium of the Smithsonian Institution. The first of five papers 
was a substitution for Edward Eggleston’s essay on Bacon's Re- 
bellion. It was not on Southern history, but was a report on the 
Flathead Indians of Montana.** The president of Miami Uni- 
versity, Ethelbert D. Warfield, followed with a paper on the 
constitutional aspects of Kentucky's struggle for autonomy.” 
Lyon G. Tyler, president of a year’s standing of the recently 
reopened William and Mary College, traced the history of his 
institution. He pointed out that William and Mary College had 
adopted the elective system in 1790 and that it was not a Euro- 
pean idea but sprang from the “free colonial life of the people, 
which abhorred constraints and formalities of all kinds.”** Then 
two young historians followed with papers that detailed the basic 
things that had to be accomplished before historical studies could 
flourish in the South. John Osborne Sumner, a Harvard graduate, 
described “the materials for the study of the Government of the 
Confederate States” and called for a systematic search and bibli- 
ography of such material.** This paper remained the best single 
survey until Douglas S. Freeman’s Calendar of Confederate Papers 
appeared in 1908. William P. Trent, an ambitious instructor 
from Sewanee, gave some “Notes on the outlook for historical 
studies in the South,” the first of many surveys of the progress 
of history in this region.** Trent wrote to all of the historical 
societies in the Southern states, and on the basis of the replies 
and his knowledge of Southern histories being produced, he drew 

28 Thid., IV, 11. 

24 Jhid., 15. 

25 [bid. 

26 Tbid., 17. 

27 [hid., 18. 

28 [bid., 383-91. For Trent’s work, see Wendell H. Stephenson, “William P. 
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a bleak but not entirely hopeless picture. Florida, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas were the only states without societies, and Tennessee 
was the only state with two, though one of those was dead on its 
feet. The Virginia Historical Society was one of the best, but, 
Trent said, “a visit to the society's rooms would give any earnest 
student the ‘blues’ for a week.”*” The building invited fire, the 
manuscripts were in disorder, and there was no catalogue at all. 
He explained the apathy toward history before the war as a 
product of the surroundings and “hereditary tendencies of the 
Southerner.” After the war the South was too busy repairing 
its fortunes to look at the past. He predicted a new day coming, 
however, as young scholars, such as George P. Garrison and his 
students at the University of Texas, worked the rich field of 
Southern history.” 

Herbert B. Adams gave enthusiastic support to Trent's invita- 
tion to scholars from all parts of the country to study Southern 
history. Adams also thought important his suggestion that his- 
torical societies should report annually on their work to the 
American Historical Association.” As a result of this suggestion 
and of a move on the part of the state historical societies to form 


a national organization of their own, Adams was busily at work 
in January 1890 composing a circular letter inviting the historical 
societies to membership, offering an exchange agreement, and 
promising to publish a yearly list of societies in the United States. 
The first such list appeared in the Annual Report for 1890." 


29 A.H.A. Papers, 1V, 385. 

40 [hid., 390. 

81 [hid., 391; George P. Garrison, “Southwestern History in the Southwest,” in 
American Historical Association, Annual Report (Washington, 1890- ), 1901, I, 
231-42; Tom Bowman Brewer, Jr., “A History of the Department of History of 
the University of Texas, 1883-1951” (M.A. thesis, University of Texas, 1957). 

32 AHA. Papers, IV, 11 

83 Although the founders of the Association had sent out calls to all of the state 
and local historical societies inviting them to participate in the organization of the 
Association, no further notice had been taken of the needs of the historical 
societies. In 1889 the Southern California Historical Society sent out a call to 
state and local historical societies to send representatives to a meeting in Phila- 
delphia to organize an association of their own. Adams sent a countercircular, 
again inviting the historical societies to membership and offering co-operation. 
He hoped that the directory of historical societies, the projected bibliography by 
A. P. C, Griffin, and the circular would “accomplish the object . . . in view and 
head off that convention of historical societies in Philadelphia.” H. B. Adams 
to A. D. White, February 4, 1890, in Holt, Historical Scholarship, 126; J. F. 
Jameson to H. B. Adams, February 21, 1890, ibid., 127-28; A.H.A. Papers, IV, 
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Adams also hired Appleton P. C. Griffin to prepare a bibliography 
of everything printed by American and Canadian historical so- 
cieties.“* Successive revisions of the bibliography, starting in 
1890, culminated in the huge volume of 1905. 

Up until 1889 the South was not represented among the officials 
of the organization, except by Adams, and that seems to have 
been a satisfactory arrangement, because Adams and A. Howard 
Clark, curator of the historical collections at the National Museum 
and assistant secretary and curator of the Association, did most 
of the work that was to be done outside the annual meetings. In 
1891 William Wirt Henry assumed the presidency and told the 
members at the annual meeting in Washington of “The Causes 
which Produced the Virginia of the Revolutionary Period.” 
Henry's presidency marked Phe high point of influence for the 
Southern patriarchs in the Association, and thereafter the names 
of the young professionals appeared with increasing frequency 
on the programs and on the lists of committee appointments. 

One problem on committee appointments that was to plague 
the Association for years to come arose in 1895. There had been 
no standing committees that had to meet at any other time than 
at the annual convention, but in 1895 the council appointed a 
historical manuscripts commission, “for the preparation or super- 
vision of a calendar of original manuscripts and records of 
national interest relating to the colonial and later history of the 
United States.”** This commission was asked to locate documents 
and manuscripts and report annually to the Association. William 
P. Trent, representing the South, and Frederick Jackson Turner, 
the West, accepted appointments to the commission, but both 
complained of the hardship of coming north or east more than 


508-10. One correspondent wrote Adams: “I am very glad that you are pleased 
with the results of your letters, and sincerely hope that you are going to be 
successful in your efforts to bring the state historical societies into line.” G. Brown 
Goode to H. B. Adams, February 10, 1890, in A.H.A. Archives. Another wrote: 
“The circular letters inclosing list of members were mailed yesterday to fifty-seven 
(57) historical societies checked in the list received from you.” A. H. Clark to 
H. B. Adams, February 15, 1890, in Clark’s letterbook, ibid 

34 A. H. Clark to H. B. Adams, June 20, 1891, in Clark’s letterbook, A.H.A. 
Archives. Adams wrote that he paid Griffin $500 for the original bibliography. 
H. B. Adams to Clark, October 16, November 7, 1896, in Secretary's correspond- 
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once in a year. The council appropriated some travel expense 
money, but ever afterwards distance to be traveled and ease of 
calling extra meetings entered into the consideration of men for 
committee appointments.” 

The commission, somewhat hampered by lack of funds, did 
search out manuscript collections in private hands and survey 
the manuscripts and documents held by the various government 
departments in Washington, and it also carried on sporadic 
agitation for a national archives building.** After the turn of 
the century the commission sponsored the publication of the 
voluminous diplomatic archives of the Republic of Texas and 
the John C. Calhoun papers.*” In 1895 the Association published 
a bibliography of colonial South Carolina.*® With this work as a 
model, the commission launched a series of state bibliographies 
in 1896. Among the Southern states Joshua W. Caldwell worked 
on Tennessee, Thomas M. Owen on Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Spanish Florida, Bernard C, Steiner took Maryland as his assign- 
ment, and William Beer consented to cover Louisiana.*' The 
Association would publish the bibliographies in the annual re- 
ports. Stephen B. Weeks warned Adams that Owen’s would be 


voluminous, but, he said, “don’t let that scare you off.” He ex- 
plained, “it is so seldom that we find a man in the South who is 
either capable or disposed to do a thorough and complete piece 
[of work] that I thought he deserved encouragement.”** By 1899 
it was apparent that the work of the commission itself was too 
great for one group, and the council formed the Public Archives 
Commission.” Between 1900 and 1913 the commission published 


‘7 Justin Winsor to H. B. Adams, March 26, 1897, in H. B. Adams Papers 
(Johns Hopkins University Library ) 

88 As early as 1889 William F. Poole wrote to Bowen saying: “I wish some- 
body would take up and boom the idea of establishing at Washington a ‘Depart- 
ment of Archives,” and it would seem that the American Historical Association 
was the appropriate medium through which to present the reasons why such a 
department should be established.” Poole to Bowen, October 26, 1889, in A.H.A. 
Archives. Jameson's part in obtaining the Archives Building is told in the intro- 
duction to Donnan and Stock, Historian’s World, 9-17. 

George P. Garrison (ed.), “Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of 
Texas,” in A.H.A. Annual Report, 1907, U1; ibid., 1908, Il; J. F. Jameson (ed.), 
“Correspondence of John C. Calhoun,” ibid., 1899, IL. 

40 Edson L. Whitney, “Bibliography of the Colonial History of South Carolina,” 
ibid., 1894, pp. 563-86 

41 “Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission of the American Historical 
Association,” ibid., 1896, 1, 463-82. See note 44 for specific citations. 

42S. B. Weeks to H. B. Adams, July 9, 1897, in A.H.A. Archives. 

43 A.H.A. Annual Report, 1899, I, 24-25. 
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reports on the archives of thirty-five states.** As a result of the 
interest stirred up by these activities of the Association and by 
the initiative of commission members, the Alabama Department 
of Archives and History was established in 1901, the Mississippi 
Department of Archives and History in 1902, and legislation for 
the better care of the archives in Pennsylvania and New York 
passed in 1904. In 1905 Arkansas established a history com- 
mission.*® 

Two other events occurred in 1895 which augured well for 
scientific history in the South. One of these, the founding of the 
American Historical Review, was not strictly a product of the 
American Historical Association, although from the beginning 
it assumed the role of official organ of the Association. Adams 
had long dreamed of such a journal and even announced in 1890 
that the Association was then in a position to launch one, but 
conservative financial advice from Clarence Bowen, the treasurer, 


dampened his enthusiasm.** Meanwhile, the ambitious depart- 


ments of history at Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, and Yale were 
all planning journals of their own. As exploratory letters went 
out over the country from these departments, they got wind of 
each other's plans. A meeting was called in New York in 1895, at 


44 The Public Archives Commission published seventeen reports dealing with 
Southern states between 1900 and 1913. They are: John S. Bassett, “Report on 
the Public Archives of North Carolina,” in A.H.A. Annual Report, 1900, Il, 251- 
66; John S. Bassett, “Report on the Public Archives of North Carolina,” ibid., 
1901, Il, 345-52; Eugene C. Barker, “The Public Archives of Texas,” thid., 353-58; 
Ulrich B. Phillips, “The Public Archives of Georgia,” ibid., 1903, I, 439-74; 
Franklin L. Riley, “The Department of Archives and History of the State of 
Mississippi,” ibid., 475-78; William G. Stanard, “The Virginia Archives,” tbid., 
645-64; Thomas McAdory Owen, “Alabama Archives,” ibid., 1904, pp. 487-553; 
Ulrich B. Phillips, “Georgia Local Archives,” ibid., 555-96; John S. Bassett, 
Charles L. Raper, and J. H. Vaughan, “North Carolina County Archives” (2 
parts), ibid., 603-27; David Y. Thomas, “Report upon the Historic Buildings, 
Monuments, and Local Archives of St. Augustine, Florida,” ibid., 1905, 1, 339-52; 
John H. Reynolds, “Public Archives of Arkansas,” ibid., 1906, II, 23-51; David 
Y. Thomas, “Report on the Public Archives of Florida,” ibid., 149-58; Julia A. 
Flisch, “Report on the Local Records of Georgia,” ibid., 159-64; St. George L 
Sioussat, “A Preliminary Report upon the Archives of Tennessee,” ibid., 197-238; 
Adelaide R. Hasse, “Materials for a Bibliography of the Public Archives of the 
Thirteen Original Stat . . to 1789,” ibid., 239-561; Jonas Viles, “Report on 
the Archives of the State of Missouri,” ibid., 1908, I, 319-64 

‘5 Thomas M. Owen, “State Departments of Archives and History,” ibid., 1904, 
pp. 235-57 

4611, B. Adams to Bowen September 13, 1889; Bowen to H. B. Adams. Feb 
ruary 20, 1890, in A.H.A. Archives; A. H, Clark to H. B. Adams, February 24, 
1890, in Clark’s letterbook, ibid. 
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which the potential competitors pooled their forces, established 
the Review, and give the editorship to a member of a noncom- 
peting school, J. Franklin Jameson of Brown. Jameson edited the 
Review from 1895 to 1901, when he moved to Chicago.*" He had 
an abiding interest in the South and Southern history. Ever since 
his days at Johns Hopkins he had dreamed of writing a history 
of the South.** As a consequence of this enduring interest of the 
editor, scarcely an issue of the Review went to press without at 
least one article on Southern history or some edited documents 
relating to the South, and this in spite of the fact that at the 
most one issue contained only six articles, scrupulously balanced 
between European and American history. The huge news section 
was always amply filled with the activities of Southern historians 
and historical societies. 

The other event that occurred in 1895 was a revolt against 
Adams, led by George Burton Adams, Albert Bushnell Hart, and 
William A. Dunning. These men insisted that holding meetings 
always in one place was driving the Association into stagnation, 
and that the work of the Association could best be furthered by 
meeting in a different city every year.” H. B. Adams objected 
vigorously. He told Hart that the Association had “tried the 
policy of swinging around the circle, but the proposed Columbus 
meeting failed, the Chicago meeting was not successful, and it 
was impossible to get even a programme for the decennial at 
Saratoga in 1894.” Adams insisted that the “true interest of the 
Association lay in the relations with Washington.” But the 
council voted Adams down, and the Association tore loose from 
its Washington mooring to wander for five years in the North 
and the West." 

In December 1901 the Association was back home in Washing- 
ton, but not for long. Charles H. Haskins, the new corresponding 
secretary, observed that “there was an unusually large represen- 
tation from the Southern colleges and universities, an indication 
not only of the value of an occasional meeting in the South, but 

47 Donnan and Stock, Historian’s World, 5. 

48 Tbid., 3 

49H. B. Adams to A. B. Hart, December 16, 1895, in A.H.A. Archives; J. F. 
Jameson, “The American Historical Association, 1884-1909,” 18 


50 H. B. Adams to A. B. Hart, December 16, 1895, in A.H.A. Archives. 
51 A. HLA. Annual Report, 1895, p. 11 
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also of the developing interest in history in that region.” At 
this same meeting, after the session on Southern history, dom- 
inated now by academic historians, a suggestion for forming a 
Southern section was talked down, but the Southerners did form 
a committee headed by Frederick W. Moore of Vanderbilt to 
undertake still another investigation of history in the South. This 
time the methods of teaching history in the schools were to be 
scrutinized.” 

The obvious growth of scientific history in the South demon- 
strated in this meeting, the threat of dissension from the Southern 
group, and the hope for furthering the Association’s work and 
increasing its membership in the South led the council to accept 
an invitation from New Orleans to meet there in 1903 to help 
celebrate the centennial of the Louisiana Purchase."* Everyone 
who was able to attend enjoyed the meeting. Many noted, how- 
ever, that the Massachusetts delegation was larger than that of 
the whole South.” Haskins said reassuringly that the meeting 
“gave new courage and zeal to historians and to historical stu- 
dents of the South.”** Dunning a few months later noted “forty- 
eight new names from the South on the membership list.”* 

In 1908 a somewhat wary Association split its meeting, holding 
some sessions in Washington and others in Richmond, and drew 
a record attendance of 330 members, one sixth of the total mem- 
bership, a large number of whom were from the South."* This 
meeting was marked by the great activity of Southern historical 
agencies reported to the conference of state and local historical 
societies and by an enthusiastic conference on research in South- 
ern history.” 

Faith and hope renewed, the Association returned to the South 
in 1913, this time to Charleston, South Carolina, to hear a pro- 
fessional histérian who had made his reputation in Southern 
history deliver his presidential address. The presidency of Wil- 

52 Tbid., 1901, pp. 19-20 

5% [bid., 31-32 

54 Thid., 1902, p. 39 

5 American Historical Review, 1X (April 1904), 437-38. For this and other 
meetings of the Association in the South, see Wendell H. Stephenson, The South 
Lives in History: Southern Historians and Their Legacy (Baton Rouge. 1955) 
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liam A. Dunning was a fitting climax to the pioneer period of 
scientific history in the South. 

The meeting at Charleston was a major landmark in the 
relationship between the American Historical Association and 
the South. The chronology up to that point shows an ever- 
increasing number of contacts between the Association and his- 
tory “at the South,” but this relationship also explains a good 
deal about the growth of Southern historiography and the role 
the Association played in that growth. 

One of the first and most obvious facts about the whole move- 
ment to promote historical studies in the South was that it was 
not intended to stimulate the study of history in the South, but 
rather to promote the study of Southern history. No one, not 
Trent or Bassett, Weeks or Jameson, or Adams himself, ever 
mentioned in all of the studies of the condition of history in the 
South the need for scientific study of European history in the 
region. They did not mention the need for books and published 
papers and trained scholars. Students of European history were 
not scarce in the United States, but most of them were at work 
in the Northeast and Northwest near the big libraries, and ap- 
parently did not share the missionary zeal of their American 
history colleagues. The result of this one-sided promotion was 
that Southern universities and colleges lagged far behind their 
Northern counterparts in European history. This fact gives testi- 
mony to the strength of a “universal desire for a true Southern 
history.” 

The new historians, returning from Northern and European 
universities, were determined to write that history. First they 
had to win the battle for ascendancy over an established historical 
tradition and acceptance by an indifferent public, which, Trent 
complained, “cannot be made to take interest in any thing which 
has not the popular “New South’ for its watch-cry, the obvious 
fact being forgotten that a scientific study of the ‘Old South’ 
would be the best of all proofs of a “New South's’ being really 
born.”*' That fight was won with the aid and encouragement 
of their national organization. The days were rapidly passing 
when a historian such as William Wirt Henry would arise and 

69 Anon., “The Old South,” in Sewanee Review (Sewanee, Tenn., 1892- ), I 
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attempt to prove that his state was the first in the world to 
separate church and state, or when a man like Charles J. Stillé 
would challenge that claim and place a counterclaim for his 
state.” These were the disputes of the early nineteenth-century 
critical historians, of an old historical school. Their emphasis 
seemed unimportant in an age when the states themselves were 
apparently unimportant. 

The great mission of the new Southern scholars was to cut 
loose from traditional history and examine the Southern past 
impartially, to discover its true role in national development. 
None of the new scholars wrote as a native of a Southern state, 
but “from the point of view of an American who is at the same 
time a Southerner, proud enough of his section to admit its faults, 
and yet to proclaim its essential greatness.”"™ 

The scientific historians also accomplished national reunion 
in history, and the relationship between the American Historical 
Association and the South shows the process at work. In the 
papers read at meetings, in the Review, and especially in its book 
reviews, Northern and Southern historians could join in agree- 
ment that the history of Benson J. Lossing, John S. C. Abbott, 
and Horace Greeley was just as biased and bad as the history of 
William Gilmore Simms, Robert L. Dabney, and Alexander H. 
Stephens." All professional practitioners denounced quackery in 
history through the medium of their Association, just as the 
doctors were doing through the American Medical Association. 
Dodd and others could find democracy and budding industry in 
the Old South. Phillips could examine, without deriding, the 
plantation system. Dunning and his students could display the 
horror of Reconstruction days in the South and the base motives 
of Radicals, and all of this work was accepted and incorporated 
in the national histories, even though it undermined the tra- 
ditional Northern interpretation of American history."” The work 

62 William Wirt Henry, “The Part Taken by Virginia under the Leadership of 
Patrick Henry in Establishing Religious Liberty as a Foundation of American 
Government,” ibid., Il, 23-30; Charles J. Stillé, “Religious Liberty in Virginia 
and Patrick Henry,” ibid., Il, 205-11; William Wirt Henry, “A Reply to Dr 
Stillé upon Religious Liberty in Virginia,” ibid., 455-64 

63 David F. Houston, review of William P. Trent’s Southern Statesmen of the 
Old Régime, in American Historical Review, 11 (July 1897), 749 

64 William A. Dunning, review of James Schouler’s History of the Civil War, 
1861-1865, ibid., V (July 1900), 771-74; U. B. Phillips, review of G. W. Dyer’s 
Democracy in the South before the Civil War, ibid., X1 (April 1906), 715. 
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of Southern historians was accepted because it was done with 
the new techniques and the approach of the new history. 

The American Historical Association in its early years acted 
as an agency for the promotion of the scientific study of Southern 
history. It stimulated the collection of manuscripts, the care of 
archives, and the publication of bibliographies. It opened the 
pages of the Review to Southern history and historians and held 
special sessions devoted to the South at the annual meetings. 
The very existence of a national organization interested in a 
certain kind of history in the South, through, which prestige and 
national recognition might be gained, tended to encourage work 
in history according to its standards. The Southern members, on 
the other hand, extended the work of the Association; their needs 
and their aid helped to broaden its activities, which were the 
basis for its survival as a national organization. 

On the whole, the relationship between the Association and 
the South was a happy and successful one for scientific history. 
The meeting of the Northern and Southern historians in a center 
of the old Confederacy promised well for national history.“* Dun- 
ning in the presidency made the future of Southern history seem 


bright. In fact, the picture for historical studies could hardly be 
brighter, for a historian was even lodged in the White House. 


work by taking on the partisan tone of the older generation of Southern historians, 
but he said the young man’s book was “one of the numerous protests from the 
thoughtful youth of the South against the injustice done their people by the 
general American historians.” He added that “he is entitled to our thanks for 
very justly emphasizing the existence and importance in the South of a powerful 
though hampered democracy in industry, society, and politics.” Review of G. W. 
Dyers Democracy in the South before the Civil War, ibid., XI (April 1906), 715. 
Woodrow Wilson in 1896 hailed the “dethronement of the Eastern historian.” 
He declared that “there is nothing to apologize for in the past of the South— 
absolutely nothing to apologize for. There is a great deal, however, cordially to 
iccept in the present, and that is the consummation for which I pray and the 
consummation which has largely been brought about. The Southerner is proud 
of the past of his region, and he is cordially ready to accept the present and to 
help forward the tasks of the future.” Wilson’s remarks on F. J. Turner’s paper, 
“The West as a Field for Historical Research,” in A.H.A, Annual Report, 1896, 
I, 295 

66 The meeting was not all sweetness and light, for it was in the business 
meeting at Charleston that Dunbar Rowland launched his charge that the Associa- 
tion was being run by a “ring.” This charge was to precipitate one of the bitterest 
controversies in the history of the organization. No one, however, not even 
Jameson, had any inkling of the coming dispute. He said that the incident “was 
a rather interesting tempest in a teapot, and didn't blow off the lid.” Jameson, 
often a critic of the annual sessions, declared that “on the whole it was a very 
good meeting.” J. F. Jameson to Waldo G. Leland, January 8, 1914, in Donnan 
and Stock, Historian’s World, 164-67. 





Southern Paternalism toward 


Negroes after Emancipation 


By GUION GRIFFIS JOHNSON 


By THE TURN OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY RACIAL ADJUSTMENT 
in the South had become fixed in a biracial social and economic 
order. The paternalistic concepts of slavery had become neatly 
placed within the framework of emancipation.’ 

In 1896 the United States Supreme Court had placed its bless- 
ing upon segregation in Plessy v. Ferguson and had established 
the separate-but-equal doctrine which was to endure for more 
than half a century. The opinion in this case declared that segre- 
gation laws were valid exercises of the police powers of the state 
and that they did not imply racial inferiority. As to the plaintiff's 
argument “that the enforced separation of the two races stamps 
the colored race with a badge of inferiority,” the court held: “If 
this be so, it is not by reason of anything found in the acts, but 
solely because the colored race chooses to put that construction 
upon it.”* 

As stated by Bishop Charles Betts Galloway at the Conference 
for Education in the South held in Birmingham in 1904, the 
position of Southern whites was as follows: 


First.— In the South there will never be any social mingling of the 
races. Whether it be prejudice or pride of race, there is a middle wall 
of partition which will not be broken down. 

Second.— They will worship in separate churches and be educated 


1 Paternalism as used in this essay is conceived as being systems of value 
premises and specific practices based on these premises which seek to define and 
determine the relation of whites and Negroes in all aspects of life in the manner 
of a father dealing with his children. It should be pointed out that there are both 
kind and cruel fathers. Southern paternalism toward the Negro was graduated 
between the extremes of benevolence and malevolence 

2163 U. S. 537, 16 Sup. Ct. 1138, 41 L. Ed. 256 (1896). 
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in separate schools. This is desired alike by both races, and is for the 
good of each. 

Third.— The political power of this section will remain in present 
hands. Here, as elsewhere, intelligence and wealth will and should 
control the administration of governmental affairs. 

Fourth.— The great body of the negroes are here to stay. Their 
coerced colonization would be a crime, and their deportation a physi- 
cal impossibility. And the white people are less anxious for them to 
go than the negroes are to leave. They are natives and not intruders.® 


This hard core of paternalistic thought had emerged by the 
time the Southern states had begun to feel safe from the threat 
of federal intervention. The correlative rights and duties of the 
strong and weak, reminiscent of ante bellum arguments based 
on Filmer and Burke, were now applied to the white and black 
races. The superior white race, with its roots deep in the ex- 
periences of law and government, had the obligation of teaching 
the inferior Negro race, with its history of four thousand years of 
barbarism, the precious knowledge of citizenship. The weaker 
race had corresponding obligations: implicit obedience, defer- 
ence, loyalty, and hard work. John Adams, John C. Calhoun, 
Thomas Carlyle, and all the proslavery advocates of the late ante 
bellum period added to the thinking of the South as it outlined 
what was soon to become “race orthodoxy.”* 

It was held that segregation actually protected the Negro’s 
best interests. It was his duty, therefore, to conform to it and 
thereby best serve the general welfare. Discrimination was the 
very basis of good government because it was the only means by 
which equality among equals might be obtained and good gov- 
ernment itself preserved. Government existed for the best people 
—the intelligent, educated, and wealthy. In a society where all 
are equally free and share alike in political privileges, there are 
some more fit for the exercise of good government than others. 
The more fit constituted the men of the upper classes who had 
time for leisure and study. Wherever there was any large pro- 
portion of the uneducated, laboring class present, the possibilities 


of republicanism were hampered; but in a community, such as 
the South, where the menial labor was performed by a particular 


8 Charles B. Galloway, The Negro and the South (New York, 1904), 8. 
4Cf. Thomas Pearce Bailey, Race Orthodoxy in the South (New York, 1914). 
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race, such as the Negro, devoted only to labor and excluded from 
political participation, the tendency was toward the elevation of 
the remainder of society. Conferring suffrage upon the freed- 
men was tantamount, therefore, to conferring social equality. 

Since the slaves had been freed, it was the duty of the strong 
white race to prepare them, if possible, for ultimate political 
participation through education. The debates on how this educa- 
tion was to be financed and what kind of education was best 
suited to the Negro were to be some of the most bitter which 
followed the Civil War.’ The position which a Southern white 
man took on Negro education was often a mark either of race 
orthodoxy or heresy and certainly determined his category of 
thinking on paternalism. No American writer after 1865 who 
has tried seriously to analyze the race problem has failed to find 
some comfort in the hope of education. The extent of his hope 
has usually depended upon his concept of the theory of progress. 

The theory of progress was itself undergoing a vast change at 
the very time that racial equalitarianism was being incorporated 
into the Federal Constitution. It soon came to be held that if 
particular races of men seemed less advanced than others, it was 
because they had not progressed as far on the scale of evolution. 
Thus, the progression theory was capable of proving the in- 
capacity of the Negro for immediate citizenship. Auguste Comte’s 
theory of progress in the philosophical school, Thomas Malthus’ 
concepts in economic theory, and Charles Darwin’s implications 
of inborn instincts furnished Southerners with convenient hy- 
potheses with which to modify their old paternalism. 

At least five categories of paternalistic value premises emerged 
after emancipation. These categories have been set up on a 
hypothetical scale ranging from concepts most favorable to the 
personal welfare of the individual Negro to those least benevolent. 
On a scale ranging from one to ten, one might be called extreme 
Negrophilism and ten might be extreme Negrophobia. The five 
paternalistic concepts would probably fall between points two 
and eight. They might be labeled for convenience in referring 
to the categories: (1) modified equalitarianism, (2) benevolent 

5 See Horace Mann Bond, The Education of the Negro in the American Social 


Order (New York, 1934); E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the United States 
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paternalism, (3) separate but equal, (4) separate and _per- 
manently unequal, (5) permanently unequal under paternal 
supervision. These categories of white attitudes from which were 
evolved procedures for dealing with the Negro had no inherent 
relationship to the long-range, ultimate good of the Negro. Stated 
briefly, these attitudes were based upon the following assump- 
tions: 

1. Modified equalitarianism: The Negro is a retarded race 
which only needs education and the sympathetic treatment of 
the white race to rise eventually to the level of the superior race. 

2. Benevolent paternalism: The Negro is a retarded race 
which performs the menial work of the South and, therefore, 
deserves the most benevolent considerations of the superior 
white race. 

3. Separate but equal: The Negro is an inferior race which 
can be greatly improved by education but must be separated 
from the superior white race for the best interests of both. 

4. Separate and permanently unequal; The Negro is a per- 
manently inferior race which can be somewhat improved by 
education. He must be forever segregated but permitted to rise 
in his own society within the limits of his capacities. 

5. Permanently unequal under paternal supervision: The 
Negro is a permanently inferior race on which it is a waste of 
money to attempt education but Negroes can fill the need for 
unskilled labor when supervised by whites and should be pro- 
tected as long as they keep their place. 

Modified equalitarianism. The paternalistic thinkers most fa- 
vorable to the general welfare of the individual Negro believed 
in the power of education to lift him out of his retardation. The 
chief difference between the strong and the weak was the matter 
of education and opportunity. Like Thomas Jefferson, the equali- 
tarians thought that the only way for American republicanism to 
be preserved was through an enlightened citizenry. War had 
emancipated the slave, and the organic law both of the Federal 
Constitution and of the states had now declared him to be a 
citizen entitled to the ballot and to education. This group of 
Southern thinkers would get on with the business of making an 
intelligent citizen of the freedman. A North Carolina legislative 
resolution of 1877 concluded: 
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. we recognize the full purport and intent of that amendment to 
the constitution of the United States which confers the rights of suf- 
frage and citizenship upon the people of color, and of that part of the 
constitution of North Carolina conferring equal educational privileges 
upon both races: . . . we are disposed and determined to carry out 
in good faith these as all other constitutional provisions.® 


At the time this resolution was adopted, forces were already 
at work which were to defeat an equalitarian program. There 
were, however, a few in the South who secretly agreed with 
Northern advocates when they referred to the Negro as a “lamp 
blacked white man,” needing only educational and economic 
opportunities to prove his capacities to be equal to those of 
whites. This was a varied group which came from the old planter 
aristocracy, sons of planters educated in the leading Northern 
schools where they had come under the influence of exponents 
of the theory of progress, those motivated by Christian ethics 
who had thought slavery a moral wrong, and upward moving 
groups from the lower middle class who had not forgotten the 
doctrines of the American Revolution. 

Lewis H. Blair, born of Virginia planter aristocracy, argued in 
1889 like Edmund Ruffin’ of ante bellum Virginia that the Negro 
was as good a worker as the white man when properly directed. 
Blair declared that the prosperity of the South was dependent 
upon the elevation of the Negro. One by one he answered all 
the objections of Southern whites to admitting the Negro to full 
and equal participation in the main stream of society. Basic to 
his thinking was the assumption that the Negro had all the 
potentialities of the white man. The Negro, he said, had been 
forced into a caste status from which he must be rescued if the 
South was ever to become prosperous and share in the wealth 
of the world. Blair wrote: 


Before we can make men of depraved and degraded human beings, 
be they negro, semite, or even Caucasian, and therefore efficient pro- 
ducers of wealth, there are three principal things to be done. They 
must be inspired with self-respect, their hope must be stimulated and 


® North Carolina General Assembly, Session Laws, 1876-1877, p. 590. 

7Edmund Ruffin, The Political Economy of Slavery (Washington, 1857?] 
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their intelligence must be cultivated, and especially so with the negro, 
for his self-respect is feeble, his hope faint, and his intelligence slight; 
he must economically, morally, and socially be born again, and self- 
respect, hope and intelligence are the trinity that will work out his 
elevation, and they are also the rule of three to work out our own 
regeneration.® 


The Negro should be welcomed back to the polls and the 
churches and be educated in mixed schools. Blair had further 
to say on the subject of mixed schools: 


The necessity for the abandonment of separate schools is dual— 
physical and moral. The physical necessity is this: With our sparse 
population separate schools cannot supply a clientage numerous 
enough to secure good teachers, upon whom the efficiency of the 
public schools is absolutely dependent. . . . 

The moral necessity is this: Separate schools are a public proclama- 
tion to all African or mixed blood that they are an inferior caste, 
fundamentally inferior and totally unfit to mingle on terms of equality 
with the superior caste. . . . Hence it follows that separate schools 
brand the stigma of degradation upon one-half of the population, irre- 
spective of character and culture, and crushes their hope and self- 
respect, without which they can never become useful and valuable 
citizens. . . . when we make our implement of elevation, namely our 
public schools, simply a branding iron for stamping the letter “D,” 
degraded, upon the foreheads of millions of black fellow-citizens, we 
deliberately tear up by the roots all our other efforts for their 
amelioration.® 


Blair's was not a lone voice raised in behalf of an oppressed 
race. Bishop T. U. Dudley of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
was taking much the same position in Kentucky, basing his argu- 
ments upon the Golden Rule and the concept of the brotherhood 
of man and the fatherhood of God."® Agrarian leaders, making 
their bid for power against the Bourbons, also held out hope to 
the Negro, but not for long. As they came to terms with their 
Bourbon opponents and worked out an agreement for disfran- 


® Lewis H. Blair, The Prosperity of the South Dependent upon the Elevation of 
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chisement of the Negro, some of them became the Negro’s most 
vitriolic enemy. 

The new Southern equalitarianism which has been growing 
within the last two decades of the twentieth century is made up 
for the most part of the educated young, born in the new cen- 
tury. Two, three, and four generations removed from slavery, 
they have been able to free themselves from the bitterness and 
emotionalism which uprooted the system and to look objectively 
upon the findings of science, for, as Blair had said in 1889, “the 
clearer one sees and the more enlightened he is, the freer he is 
from prejudice.”"' This neo-equalitarian group is rapidly leaving 
the ranks of the paternalists by denying the basic assumptions of 
Negro retardation and placing less and less stress on the responsi- 
bilities of the whites to the blacks and more and more respon- 
sibility on Negroes for themselves. 

Benevolent paternalism. The benevolent paternalists sprang 
from the planter aristocracy of the slavery regime. Long before 
the close of the ante bellum period they had come to an attitude 
of noblesse oblige. They argued that the Negro was a backward, 
perhaps even a childlike, race of men who had cheerfully adapted 
themselves to slavery. Slavery had Christianized them and lifted 
them out of barbarism. They had cleared the land and cultivated 
the fields of the South, and the white man owed the Negro an 
everlasting debt of gratitude. 

The Negro, however, was still a backward race, and because 
of this condition needed the protection of whites. It was always 
the responsibility of the strong, so ran the benevolent paternalist’s 
argument, to bear the burden of the weak. The strong race by 
virtue of its superior intelligence, culture, and wealth was the 
natural protector of the Negro. The white man must not only 
protect good Negroes from the trickery of bad ones, but the 
white race as a whole must protect the black race as a whole 
from the machinations of bad white men such as federal agents 


or Northern missionaries who preached social equality, or even 
from bad Southern white men who took advantage of the Negro’s 
weakness. 


Because slavery at its best in the South was a patriarchal 
system and the entire master’s family looked upon their particul ul 


lair, Prosperity of the South, 55 
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set of slaves as their black family, the benevolent paternalists 
tended to identify themselves with the Negroes after emancipa- 
tion as they had before. Just as a father always knows what is 
best for his child, so did the white man know what was best for 
the Negro. With a clairvoyance given only to Southern white 
paternalists, the white man also knew what the Negro thought, 
what he wanted, and what he needed. This assumption came 
to be a basic attitude of the whites as a whole toward the Negroes 
as a whole. 


It was obviously unnecessary for the Negro to vote, to par- 


ticipate in government, or to be consulted in advance about 
matters concerning his own welfare. From this position it was 
easy for even the most benevolent of paternalists to argue that 
the Negro had not been wronged by the segregation acts of the 
1880’s and 1890's, by the grandfather clauses, or by the “per- 
manent taint” acts of the twentieth century. 

The question of social distance did not trouble the benevolent 
paternalists. During slavery this social class of whites had fre- 
quent personal contact with Negroes, and they did not fear con- 
tamination by the emancipated Negro. As Lewis H. Blair of 
Richmond wrote in 1589: 


Most of us above thirty years of age had our mammy, and generally 
she was the first to receive us from the doctor's hands and was the 
first to proclaim, with heart bursting with pride, the arrival of a fine 
baby. Up to the age of ten we saw as much, perhaps more, of the 
mammy than of the mother, and we loved her quite as well. . . 

And when we became youths and played with negro boys, went 
fishing and hunting with them, gathered berries and nuts together, 
climbed the same trees; . . . and when we became older, young men 
and maidens, and had colored body-servants and colored maids, who 
were constantly at our elbow, and who knew all our love affairs, &c., 
became we then demoralized? No; and why? For the simple reason 
that we were higher, and the higher are rarely, if ever, demoralized 
by the lower.” 


For this reason spokesmen for the old planter class could in all 
calmness take the position, at a time when a Tom Watson or a 
Ben Tillman was demanding complete segregation, that the 


12 [hid., 105. 
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Negro should worship in the same churches, ride in the same 
conveyances, and attend the same schools as whites. Bishop 
Dudley, for example, urged his church to retain its Negro mem- 
bers and actively seek to bring back those who had wandered 
away. Pride of race, he declared, 


is but a pretext to excuse the conduct which, in our heart of hearts, we 
know to proceed from the old root of bitterness—the feeling of caste 
which demands that the liberated slave shall be forever a menial. 

I charge the Christian white men of the South to mark that the 
effect of this separation, on which we have insisted, has helped to 
drive these people into a corresponding exclusiveness, and is con 
stantly diminishing the influence of our Christian thinkers upon their 
belief and their practice.” 


The bitterness of the times to which Bishop Dudley referred, 
together with the impact of Victorian romanticism, tended to 
blunt the personal attachment of the white paternalist for the 
Negro. It came now to be said that the second generation of 
Negroes from slavery were not the equal of their parents and, 
therefore, were not as deserving of the consideration due the 
former slave. The writings of Thomas Nelson Page reflect the 
new attitude of the sons and grandsons of the planter aristocracy. 
The rising generation of Negroes, he wrote in 1904, “are not as 
good workers, or as good citizens, as the generation which pre- 


ceded them, and use the education so given them, where they 
use it at all, in ways which are not beneficial to themselves and 


4 Other writers of the romantic 


school usually attributed any “bad conduct” of the Negro during 
freedom to the errors taught by Northern missionaries or agents 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, excused him, and held out the hope 
to Southern whites that patience and time would ultimately 
bring back the good relations of “yester year.” W. M. Cox of 
Mississippi, quoted at an education conference in 1904, illustrates 
the tolerant spirit of the rapidly diminishing group of benevolent 
paternalists: 


are injurious to the whites.” 


13 Dudley, “How Shall We Help the Negro?” 279. 
14 Thomas Nelson Page, The Negro: The Southerners Problem (New York, 
1904), 303. 
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When I consider all the circumstances of the case, the negro’s 
weakness, his utter lack of preparation for freedom and citizenship, 
and the multitudinous temptations to disorder and wrongdoing which 
have assailed him, the wonder to me is, not that he has done so ill, 
but that he has done so well. No other race in the world would have 
borne itself with so much patience, docility and submissiveness. It is 
true that many grave crimes have been committed by negroes, and 
these have sorely taxed the patience of the white people of the South. 
I do not blink at their enormity, and I know that they must be sternly 
repressed and terribly avenged. But I insist that the entire race is 
not chargeable with these exceptionable crimes, and that the over- 
whelming majority of the race are peaceable, inoffensive and sub- 
missive to whatever the superior race sees fit to put upon them. Their 
crimes are not the fruit of the little learning their schools afford them. 
They are the results of brutish instincts and propensities which they 
have not been taught to regulate and restrain.'® 


Cox has stated here the conceptual framework of what may 
be called the “classical position” of upper-class Southerners. 
Novelists, autobiographers, and Southern historians have revealed 
these assumptions in their writings, either as stated or hidden 
value premises, until the rise of the school of objectivity and the 
impact of cynicism following World War I dictated a re-evalua- 
tion of the situation. 

A continuing process of re-evaluation of benevolent paternalism 
had constantly been under way. A planter who lost heavily 
during the Civil War and had difficulty making a new start easily 
shed his attitude of noblesse oblige and applied instead hard, 
Malthusian principles to his black labor force. As agricultural 
depressions and money panics came and economic crisis fol- 


lowed economic crisis, only those of generations of social prestige 
and wealth were able to cling to their “refined sentimentalities.” 
This group of paternalists, smallest in all periods of American 
history, has been most subject to loss of followers and has had 
most difficulty in finding new recruits. Today there is but a 
handful left, mostly the grandparents and great-grandparents of 
the childrén of 1957. 


Separate and equal. An offshoot from the benevolent paternal- 
ists claimed that the Negro was a retarded race which could be 


15 Galloway, The South and the Negro, 14-15 
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elevated considerably by the right kind of education. The kind 
of education needed was industrial. Thomas Nelson Page, whose 
early writings labeled him as a benevolent paternalist, came 
through the bitter agrarian-Bourbon political battles of the nine- 
ties less friendly to the Negro than before. In 1904 he concluded 
that the Negro race, “under certain conditions of intellectual 
environment, of careful training, and of sympathetic encourage- 
ment from the stronger races,” might “individually attain a fair, 
and in uncommon instances a considerable degree, of mental 
development.”"* Negroes needed a different kind of education 
than did whites. That was one reason it would be impossible to 
educate them in any but separate schools. “. . . the Negro must 
be: taught the great elementary truths of morality and duty,” 
Page wrote. The more than “$110,000,000 contributed out of 
the property of the Southern whites,” which the South had spent 
on the education of the Negro up to 1904, was “a complete fail- 
ure,” he declared. 

He was but repeating the controversy which had been waging 
against the classical schools set up by Northern philanthropy 
during the early days of Reconstruction. The George Peabody 
Fund, the John F. Slater Fund, the Jeanes Fund, and later the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund were all attacked not only on the grounds 
of Northern interference with the Negro but also because it was 
said that the agents of these funds were giving the Negro the 
kind of education that “made him unfit for work.”"’ The fal- 
lacious teachings of equality fostered by these agents and the 
Northern white faculties of the private Negro colleges in the 
South had “deluded” the Negro into exchanging his skill as a 
craftsman, learned during slavery, for “book learning” which 
was of no possible use to him."* 

In this time of tension a Virginia-born and educated Negro, 
Booker T. Washington, came forward as the advocate of indus- 
trial education for Negroes. As described by a United States 
Bureau of Education survey of Negro education in 1916, Wash- 
ington “had so happy a gift of conciliation as to win the friend- 
ship and admiration of the southern white people whenever the 
opportunity could be found, and to gain from them a moral 

16 Page, The Negro, 250. 


17 See Frazier, The Negro in the United States, 457-62 
18 Page, The Negro, 127. 
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support that was worth more than money to his work.”’* Booker 
T. Washington himself described the situation thus: 


For nearly twenty years after the war, except in a few instances, the 
value of the industrial training given by the plantations was over- 
looked. Negro men and women were educated in literature, in mathe- 
matics and in the sciences, with little thought of what had been taking 
place during the preceding two hundred and fifty years, except, per- 
haps, as something to be escaped, to be got as far away from as 
possible. As a generation began to pass, those who had been trained 
as mechanics in slavery began to disappear by death. . . . Many 
were trained in Latin, but few as engineers and blacksmiths. 

For this reason they had no interest in farming and did not return 
to it. And yet eighty-five per cent. of the Negro population of the 
Southern states lives and for a considerable time will continue to live 
in the country districts.*° 


Booker T. Washington became the Negro spokesman for racial 
peace, a man whom the white paternalists trusted and with whom 
they were willing to deal; a man also whom the “New Negroes,” 
those educated and themselves several generations from slavery, 
began to regard as one who had led his race into a new kind of 
economic and intellectual bondage.*! 

When Washington urged the Negro to “put down his bucket 
where he was” and become a good manual laborer, he spoke the 
language of the mass of Southern white men, for the majority of 
white men had always thought the black race was destined by 


the will of God to be “hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 


This ante bellum assumption had been reinforced by the implica- 
tions of the theory of racial instincts which appeared in Charles 
Darwin's concept of evolution. “Race pride,” “race instincts,” 
“instinctive brutish behavior” were scientific terms easily avail- 
able to justify subjugation of black citizens. This concept became 
the new cornerstone of degradation. It was the irrefutable justi- 
fication of segregation. Charles Francis Adams, addressing a 


19 Negro Education (U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 38 [Washington, 
1917]|), 258 

26 Booker T. Washington and others, The Negro Problem: A Series of Articles 
by Representative American Negroes of Today (New York, 1903), 12-15. 

21 Frazier, The Negro in the United States, 523; Robert L. Jack, History of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People ( Boston, 1943). 
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Richmond, Virginia, audience in 1908, pointed out the vast 
change in American thinking on the Negro since 1865. The 
change had come about because of “a different conception of 
the facts” which had been produced by Darwin's profound works. 


The Negro was no longer “God's image carved in ebony, only 


partially developed under unfavorable fortuitous circumstances,” 
but a race lower on the scale of evolution, “of widely different 
interests, attainments and ideals.”** 

This assumption took for granted the physical and cultural 
inferiority of the Negro. The Biblical concept of brotherhood 
and equality now became, in the light of evolution, the concept of 
brotherhood and inequality. “It points to heights of human attain- 
ment where further development is possible only along spiritual 
lines, by the exercise of altruism and brotherhood, and so says, 
‘Be patient and helpful,” wrote a Northern theologian.” Bishop 
Atticus Haygood of the Southern Methodist Church, who in the 
early years of Reconstruction had wanted the Southern white 
man to keep a friendly, neighborly contact with the freedmen, 
came now to justify segregation as something demanded by race 
instincts, which if frustrated might result in violence: 


This [race] instinct will never be satisfied till it realizes itself in 
complete separation. Whether we of the white race approve or dis 
approve matters little. . . . We may, all of us, as well adjust our plans 
to the determined and inevitable movements of this instinct—that 
does not reason, but that moves steadily and resistlessly to accomplish 
its ends. It is a very grave question to be considered by all who have 
responsibility in this matter: Whether over-repression of race-instincts 
may not mar their normal evolution—may not introduce elements un- 
friendly to helpful growth—may not result in explosions? I have seen 
a heavy stone wall overturned by a root that was once a tiny white 
fiber. Instinct is like the life-force that expresses itself in life or death.** 


Here was a convenient theory, based, it was believed, solidly 
upon objective science which relieved both the North and the 
South of the burden of applying Christian ethics to the lower 


22 Charles Francis Adams, “The Solid South,” and the Afro-American Race 
Problem (Boston, 1908), 16-18. 

23 Percy Stickney Grant, Socialism and Christianity (New York, 1910), 138 

24 Atticus Haygood, Our Brother in Black: His Freedom and His Future (Nash- 
ville, 1881), 235-36 
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caste. It was possible to interpret the Golden Rule in terms of 
segregation and to say that the Negro race was entirely respon- 
sible for separation. To abolish segregation would, therefore, be 
flouting both “natural law” and God's will.”® 

Edwin A. Alderman, at that time president of Tulane Univer- 
sity, explained to the American Economic Association in an 
address in 1903 the position of those in the South who were will- 
ing to give the Negro an opportunity to rise within the framework 
of separate but equal accommodations. He said: 


. the best Southern people not only do not hate the negro, but 
come nearer to having affection for him than any other people. They 
are too wise not to realize that posterity will judge them according 
to the wisdom they use in this great concern. They are too just not 
to know that there is but one thing to do with a human being, and 
that thing is to give him a chance, and that it is a solemn duty of the 
white man to see that the negro gets his chance in everything save 
“social equality” and political control. 

. . » This does not mean that the lower should be prevented from 
rising, but that it should not be permitted to break down the higher. 

. . Social equality or political control would mean deterioration 
of the advanced group, and the South is serving the Nation when it 
says it shall not be so.** 


Separate and permanently unequal. The segregationists of the 
paternalistic school were divided in their thinking as to just how 
far behind the Negro race was and how long, if ever, it would 
take it to catch up with the white race. Debates waged, 
North and South, in the Americas and in Europe, on whether 
it was possible for a retarded race to skip some of the steps 
toward advancement. Or, it was asked, must a backward race 
repeat the historical experience of the superior race in order to 
progress to a higher level and thus be forever behind? The 
Southern position on white supremacy seemed to imply per- 
manent inferiority, but whenever the question was presented to 


25 It is interesting to note the number of times this point is made in open letters 
to the press since the Supreme Court ruling in the School Segregation Cases. See, 
for example, the letter of Mrs. S. F. White in Asheville (N.C.) Citizen-Times, 
September 18, 1955. 

26 Quoted in ‘Edgar Gardner Murphy, Problems of the Present South (New 
York, 1904), 274n. 
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Negro audiences, the colored man was usually given to under- 
stand that his race might eventually by hard work and self-denial 
win civil and economic equality—but never social equality. 

The two categories of Southern paternalistic thinking most 
unfavorable to the Negro assumed the permanent inferiority of 
the race. Those who thought in this fashion constituted, perhaps, 
the majority of Southern whites. They were composed of the 
lower middle and the upper lower white classes. They were the 
ones who had fewest contacts with Negroes on any basis except 
economic competition. New planters in the deep South, a few 
from the old planter class, the new rich, foremen both in agri- 
culture and industry, carpenters and bricklayers, others from the 
semiskilled trades made up the large group of white Southerners 
who thought the Negro permanently inferior. 

Edgar Gardner Murphy, an Episcopal clergyman of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, expressing the views of this group, wrote that 
the Negro was “a backward and essentially unassimilable people” 
whom the “consciousness of kind,” a phrase which he had bor- 
rowed from the Columbia University sociologist Franklin H. 
Giddings, would forever set apart from the whites.** Yet it was 
possible for the Negro to “enter a larger heritage than is open to 
any like number of his race in any quarter of the world,” because 
of his contact with Southern whites. Murphy said further: 


. the negro question is not primarily a question of the negro 
among negroes, but a question of the negro surrounded by another 
and a stronger people. The negro is in a white environment; the 
white man is largely the market for his labor and the opportunity for 
his progress, as well as the social and political model of his imitative 
spirit. Where we find the negro in relation to the trained and 
educated representatives of the stronger race, we find few of the 
evidences of racial friction.** 


But the Negro had no sense of race pride or integrity, and 
when thrown in contact with whites readily mixed with them. 
To those in the North who would point out that the “natural 
antipathy toward the Negro” should prevent such crossing of 
the color line, Murphy would reply with shame: “. . . the racial 


27 [hid., 183. 
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integrity of the Caucasian is threatened, most seriously and in- 
sidiously not by the negro but by the degraded white man.”” 
For this reason segregation must be maintained by stringent laws 
to lessen in every way the possible contacts of degraded whites 
with the backward race. The Negro must forever be kept in his 
place for his own protection, and in this way the debauched 
white man must be restrained. Murphy explained further: 


Thus understood, I think the educated opinion of the South has no 
war with the progress of the negro. It has feared the consequences of 
that progress only when they have seemed to encroach upon the life 
of the stronger race. It is willing that the negro, within his own social 
world, shall become as great, as true, as really free, as nobly gifted 
as he has capacity to be. It has fixed its barriers—in no enmity of 
temper but in the interest of itself and its civilization, and not without 
regard to the ultimate welfare of the negro.*® 


The majority of Southern whites were convinced that the 
progress of the Negro within the confines of his own race would 
be limited, because the colored man was an African, “the least 
endowed of all the races of mankind.” Despite more than 250 
years of slavery, during which the white man had patiently tried 
to teach the Negro the ways of civilization, he was still basically 
an African, and, since the restraints of slavery had been removed, 
he was becoming “more and more like the African original.” 

Permanently unequal under paternal supervision. It was but a 
step from such an argument as this to the conclusion that only 
under a system of paternal compulsion could the Negro be toler- 
ated in Southern society. The propensity of the Negro to “take 
a social ell when extended a political inch” was sufficient indica- 


tion that he must be kept strictly within his own race. Every 


instance of his “getting out of place” must be terribly avenged, 
but all “good Negroes” who knew their place and kept it should 
be protected. 


29 Ihid 272 

80 [hid., 274-75 

%1 Northern missionaries who had in 1865 attributed the undesirable traits of 
the Negro to slavery began, as a result of accepting the theory of race instincts, 
to place less emphasis on slavery and more upon “barbarism.” See American 
Missionary Association, Annual Reports (New York, 1847-1936), 1867-1910, 
passim 
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Thomas Carlyle’s The Nigger Question, written after emanci- 
pation in the West Indies, had widely popularized the concept of 
retrogression and furnished those who would exploit Negro labor 
with a convenient justification. The anonymous author of “The 
Negro and the Negrophilists,” published in the Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine of May 1866, stated the argument for retrogres- 
sion. With Negroes, it was held, “liberty and the grave speedily 
become one and the same blessing.” Economic laws, “typhus and 
smallpox, aggravated by filth and famine, make short work of the 
black man, and relieve overburdened charity of a task, which 
charity may have the will, but has not the means or the power, 
to perform.” 

The census of 1870 left still open the question of the high 
death rate of the Negro when in freedom, for, having been taken 
in a time of general unrest, it was conceded that the returns were 
inaccurate and inconclusive. When, however, the census of 1880 
showed a large increase of Negroes, in some areas a doubling of 
the population in a decade, the news aroused consternation and 
produced a quick revision of concepts. While many abandoned 
the theory of the extermination of the Negroes through natural 
causes, they did not give up the theory of retrogression. The 
fact of a rapidly increasing Negro population made the predic- 
tions of the theory seem even more alarming, for an essential 
premise was the deterioration of the Negro when removed from 
the direct supervision of the dominant race. 

Philip Alexander Bruce, with ancestry in the old planter aris- 
tocracy of Virginia, was one of the first Southerners to make a 


*8 Tis con- 


serious study of the problem from this point of view. 
clusion was that ultimately, and at no distant date, the Negro 
would “revert to the African original.” Such a condition was 
complicated by the high fertility rate of Negroes. “The prob- 
ability is that,” he wrote, “in a few generations, formal and legal 
marriages will be much less frequent than they now are, and the 
promiscuous intercourse between the sexes will grow more open 


and unreserved.” The “unlimited increase” of blacks “virtually 


%2“The Negro and the Negrophilists,” in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine 
(Edinburgh, 1817- ), XCIX (May 1866), 596 

3 Philip A. Bruce, The Plantation Negro as a Freeman (New York, 1889), 246 
Bruce later modified his views in his The Rise of the New South (Philadelphia 
1905), 468-72. 
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means that a period will come when there will be a sharp con- 
test between blacks and whites for the possession of a large part 
of the Southern States.” The whites might kill off the blacks or 
they might migrate in disgust and leave the blacks in barbaric 
enjoyment of the South. The only real solution, he thought, was 
in immediate and complete deportation. But since the Negro 
was useful to the Southern states as an agricultural laborer, a 
stopgap remedy might be found. Education fostered either by 
the public school system, with emphasis on industrial education, 
or by the white evangelical denominations, sponsored by North- 
ern philanthropy, might elevate the blacks, but he predicted that 
“in the course of the next ten decades American institutions would 
be subjected to a severer strain than they have yet endured.” 

In accordance with Malthusian concepts, Bruce believed that 
a barbaric race might be elevated to a higher cultural level only 
when supervised by a civilized race under a paternal system of 
compulsion. Whenever he found whites to be in a considerable 
majority, he discovered retrogression to be going on ata slower 
rate. He assumed, however, that the Negro’s personality traits 
would forever prevent the black man’s becoming an acceptable 
part of American society. He enumerated these traits as being 
“intellectual blindness, moral obtuseness, and a thoughtless in- 
dulgence of every appetite.” For these reasons, the compulsion 
by which the white man must direct the black should be stern, 
constant, and kindly, but never indulgent.” 

Alfred Holt Stone, planter in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, 
whose magazine articles on the status of the Southern Negro were 
written in the early years of the twentieth century, based his 
philosophy on the theories of the permanency of type and the 
need for compulsion. He declared that the status of the Negro 
had been fixed several thousand years ago. 


. the Negro is one of the oldest races of which we have any know] 
edge, and . . . its very failure to develop itself in its own habitat, while 
the Caucasian, Mongolian, and others have gone forward, is in itself 
proof of inferiority. . . . if we blot out the achievement of the Amer- 
ican Negro who has passed through slavery, what has the race left 


84 Bruce, The Plantation Negro as a Freeman, 246, 256. 
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to boast of? And if but we go one step farther, and from the achieve- 
ment of the “American Negro” obliterate all that the American mulatto 
has accomplished, what ground indeed would be left to those whose 
sentiment and sympathy have apparently rendered them so forgetful 
of scientific truth?*® 


From this pseudoscientific approach, Stone justified the prevailing 
opinion that the South would tolerate the Negro so long as his 
services were cheap and he was willing to keep his place. 

Stone belonged to the school of paternalists who were most 
hostile to the Negro—the Simon Legrees of freedom-—but who 
were usually kind to their own house servants and labor foremen. 
A Eugene Talmadge of Georgia would exploit the issues of “black 
domination” and the “bestiality” of the Negro to arouse the fears 
of the lower class whites so that he might manipulate them to 
his political advantage, but he would also help send his cook’s 
son to college. Convinced of the permanent inferiority of the 
Negro as a race, these most dangerously aggressive of Southern 
paternalists, few in number but politically powerful, would use 
the fear of ignorant whites as a weapon of control over the lower 
classes of both races. 

The erosion of paternalism. After 1914 Southern paternalism 
began to erode rapidly. The effect of two world wars, with their 
accompanying philosophies of the mission of the United States 
in behalf of democracy and individual freedom, had an impact 
upon the plight of the Negro. Although any time of crisis has 
been an occasion for the uneasy dominant group to maltreat the 
Negro, the long-range effect of both wars has been to improve 
the Negro’s status. 

The first world war started the movement of the rural Negro 
out of the South to the city, and the second war greatly accel- 
erated the pace, until today not a single state among the seven- 
teen segregation states now has a Negro population of more than 
50 per cent, although there are still counties in the so-called black 
belt with a majority of Negroes. It had been argued during the 
debates over the extension of slavery that it would lessen the 
tensions of the whites to spread the Negro population more 


Alfred Holt Stone, Studies in the American Race Problem (New York. 1908) 
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evenly. After the Civil War, Carl Schurz had wanted the freed- 
men drained off into New England and the Middle West because 
he thought the degradation of the Negro was partly dependent 
upon the ratio of blacks to whites. The greater ease with which 
the border states with their smaller population of Negroes have 
begun desegregation in the public schools would indicate that 
the spread theory has some merit. 

The prosperity of the war years has also had its effect on 
paternalistic attitudes. As the Negro has come within the bene- 
fits of minimum wage laws and has grown more prosperous, his 
white employers have rapidly lost their attitudes of economic 
paternalism. The Negro’s eagerness to get an education and the 
large numbers now attending college are producing a greater 
mass sophistication which, while angering Southern whites who 
feel most threatened economically by Negroes, nevertheless, in- 
creases the respect of whites for the capacity of the Negro.* 

The question of the Negro’s capacity has itself been under 
scrutiny, and new answers have come forth. In 1906 William 
Graham Sumner, an economist and sociologist of Yale University, 
published his Folkways, which was to have a profound effect 
upon social thought. Using the classical economic theory of John 
Stuart Mill, he developed the concept of the mores. “It is not 
possible,” he wrote, “to change them by any artifice or device, to 
a great extent or suddenly, in any essential clement: it is possible 
only to modify them by slow and long-continued effort if the 
ritual is changed by minute variations.”** It was not possible, he 
contended, for long-established mores to be unrooted by social 
revolution or legislation. It was, therefore, not blind, racial 
instincts which caused prejudice against the Negro, but the 
mores. He said: “In our Southern states, before the Civil War, 
whites and blacks had formed habits of action and feelings 
towards each other.”®’ Since emancipation these traditional and 
customary ways had reasserted themselves. Change would come 
at snail's pace, but come it would. 

About the same time a fellow sociologist at Columbia Univer- 


sity, Franklin H. Giddings, was also developing a new concept, 


87 Guion Griffis Johnson, “The Impact of War upon the Negro,” in Journal of 
Negro Education (Washington, 1932- ), X (1941), 596-611. 

88 William G. Sumner, Folkways ( Boston, 1906), 5 
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the consciousness of kind, useful in explaining Southern behavior 
toward the Negro, but far less effective than the concept of racial 
instincts in proving the permanent inferiority of the Negro.” 
A decade later, Georgia-born and Northern-educated William F. 
Ogburn presented the concept of cultural lag which might be 
used to explain the retardation of the Negro." 

Professor Ogburn’s fellow sociologist at the University of 
Chicago, Robert E. Park, who had spent nine years at Tuskegee 
Institute, was also developing theories on race relations which 
were to have a profound effect on American thought. “Race 
consciousness, like the racial reserves, antipathies, and tabus,” he 
wrote, “. . . is invariably, as far as observation goes, an acquired 
trait, quite as much as the taste for olives or the mania for col- 
lecting stamps.”** Race prejudice, therefore, was a phenomenon 
of status. The white man in America had assigned a low status 
to the Negro because of his degradation in slavery. Every change 
in status involves a change in social organization. Disrupture of 
social organization made the white man afraid and uneasy. Con- 
flict was the natural result, and conflict would continue until 
some sort of accommodation of the contending forces had been 
achieved. “The Negro is rising in America,” Professor Park said 
“and the measure of the antagonism he encounters is, in some 
very real sense, the measure of his progress.” 

Anthropologists and psychologists contributed their share to 
the destruction of the assumption of permanent inferiority. Franz 
Boas, Columbia University anthropologist, published in 1911 an 
epoch-making volume, The Mind of Primitive Man, which pointed 
up the ability of man to develop a system of human behavior 
suitable to the environment in which he found himself. This 
assumption dealt a body blow to the classical theory of superior 
and inferior races. From this time on, scholars have held that the 
only significant test to be applied to groups is how well their 
behavior patterns and value systems serve them in their environ- 
ment and how flexible they are in meeting change. 


49 Franklin H. Giddings, Principles of Sociology (New York, 1896). 

41 William F. Ogburn, Social Change (New York, 1922), pt. 4 

42 Robert E. Park, “The Bases of Race Prejudice,” in Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia, 1890- ), CXL (November 
1928), 16 
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The term “race” came now to be examined more minutely and 
to be discarded by some as a useless concept. It was pointed out 
that there is no such thing as a pure race, and that all the so-called 
races of mankind are the results of intermixtures.** Melville J. 
Herskovits, anthropologist of Northwestern University, came for- 
ward with new studies on African culture, pointing out that, when 
America understands and appreciates the values of African cul- 
ture, Negroes will be properly recognized as a group of people 
with a long and honorable past flowing far back into the stream 
of history.*° Otto Klineberg, Columbia University psychologist, 
was also saying that it is impossible to attribute certain mental 
traits to large groups of people or to claim permanent retardation 
for some and permanent superiority for others on the basis of 
skin color or other physical features.” 

In 1950 eight world-famous social scientists signed a declara- 
tion which has become the currently accepted thesis of scholars 
in this decade: “The prospect of a continuing inferior status is 
essentially unacceptable to any group of people. For this and 


other reasons, neither colonial exploitation nor oppression of 


minorities within a nation is in the long run compatible with 
world peace. As social scientists we know of no evidence that 
any ethnic group is inherently inferior.”* 

Psychiatrists now describe the “peculiar traits of the Negro” 
not as the behavior of an inferior type of people but as “marks of 
oppression.” Dr. Abram Kardiner and Dr. Lionel Ovesey, in 
presenting their psychosocial study of the American Negro in 
1951, described the work as having been “conceived and written 
on the premise that group characteristics are adaptive in nature 
and therefore not inborn, but acquired. . . . Hence, the book 
does not describe Negro racial characteristics; it describes the 
personality he acquired while being obliged to adapt to extremely 


48 


difficult social conditions. 


44 See Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 1936), ch. ii; M. F. Ashley- 
Montagu, Man’s Most Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race (New York, 1942) 
14 

45 Melville J. Herskovits, The Myth of the Negro Past (New York, 1941) 

46 Otto Klineberg, Negro Intelligence and Selective Migration (New York 
1935 - Otto Klineberg Race Differences (New York, 1935); Otto Klin berg (ed 
Characteristics of the American Negro (New York, 1944). 
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A year earlier, the concluding point of the UNESCO “State- 
ment on Race,” made on July 18, 1950, had declared: 


21. Lastly, biological studies lend support to the ethic of universal 
brotherhood; for man is born with drives toward cooperation, and 
unless those drives are satisfied man and nations alike fall ill. Man 
is born a social being who can reach his fullest development only 
through interaction with his fellows. The denial at any point of this 
social bond between man and man brings with it disintegration. In 
this sense, every man is his brother's keeper. For every man is a piece 
of the continent, a part of the main, because he is involved in man- 


kind.* 


Within this frame of reference, the United States Supreme 
Court delivered its decision of May 17, 1954: 


Segregation of white and colored children in public schools has a 
detrimental effect upon the colored children. The impact is greater 
when it has the sanction of the law; for the policy of separating the 
races is usually interpreted as denoting the inferiority of the Negro 
group. A sense of inferiority affects the motivation of a child to learn. 
Segregation with the sanction of law, therefore, has a tendency to 
retard the educational and mental development of Negro children 
and to deprive them of some of the benefits they would receive in a 
racially integrated school system. 

Whatever may have been the extent of psychological knowledge at 
‘he time of Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding is amply supported by 
modern authority. Any language in Plessy v. Ferguson contrary to 
this finding is rejected.” 


The legal walls supporting segregation had been crumbling 
gradually since about 1935. In that year the University of Mary- 
land Law School had been opened to Negroes by a federal district 
court decision (Pearson vy. Murray) based upon the doctrine of 
separate-but-equal. The argument had been that the equal- 
protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment had been vio- 
lated because Maryland had a law school for whites but none for 
Negroes."' In case after case coming before the court within 
the next thirteen years Jim Crow laws and racism were steadily 
undermined. 

4% Ashley Montagu, Statement on Race (New York, 1951), 17-18 

50 Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 347 U. S. 483, 74 Sup. Ct. 686, 
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In 1943, for example, in the case of Hirabayashi v. United 
States, the court used strong language against race as a criterion 
of civil liberties, saying: “Distinctions between citizens solely 
because of their ancestry are by their very nature odious to a 
free people whose institutions are founded upon the doctrine of 
equality.’ It was no surprise to students who had been following 
the unfolding of the new concepts of individual liberties that the 
Sweatt Case against the University of Texas in 1946 and the Mc- 
Laurin Case against the University of Oklahoma in 1948 carried 
the interpretation of the Fourteenth Amendment to a point from 
which segregation in elementary schools could be attacked.” 
This attack came in the decision of the School Segregation Cases 
in 1954. In rapid succession there followed other decisions deny- 
ing the right of a state, within certain limits, to segregate on the 


basis of race in public recreation areas and public transportation 
facilities. 


The majority of Southern white men, however, have been 
unaware of the Supreme Court's gradual departure from the old 
doctrines of Plessy v. Ferguson. The decision in the School 
Segregation Cases threw the South into a virtual state of shock, 
and each succeeding reversal of the old doctrine has deepened 


the emotional reaction. The ante bellum arguments in behalf of 
slavery and the adaptation after emancipation of these arguments 
in defense of a biracial social structure have been dusted off and 
proclaimed from the governor's chair, the pulpit, the press, and 
the college lecture room. It has been said that if the South had 
been apprised over the years that this change was in process and 
had been told that the change must soon be faced in its totality, 
Southern whites would have been prepared for the school deseg- 
regation decision and could have accept d the situation with 
greater emotional maturity. Others have pointed out that the 
expanding concept of the free individual has never been accepted 
in the South and only partly in other regions of the United 
States,"* and that no educational process for change could have 
softened the South’s reaction. 

Whatever the basic considerations, all media of communication 
in the South point to a recrudescence of paternalistic attitudes 

320 U. S. 81 (1943) 
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toward the Negro, albeit a somewhat angry and bitter recrudes- 
cence. Southern whites, especially those in the deep South and 
those with membership in the some eighty-four organizations 
which have been formed to preserve the public schools from 
desegregation, are confident that they know what the Negro 
thinks, what he wants, what he needs, and what is best for him.” 
The argument against mixing in the schools stresses again the 
concept of superior and inferior races and the obligation of 
the superior to give the inferior equal but separate facilities so 
that the Negro may have the opportunity to rise within his own 
social system. In this way, God's plan will be carried out, for He 
separated the races and it is a violation of His will for blacks 
and whites to be mixed in educational facilities.” 


Instead of the Freedmen’s Bureau and Northern missionaries, 
the scapegoats are now the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and the Communists. In February 1956, 
for example, the Alabama Senate passed a resolution unanimously 
calling for investigation of Communist activity in connection with 
the NAACP, and United States Senator James O. Eastland of 
Mississippi declared: “The court has responded to a radical pro- 


Communist political movement in this country.”* 

About this time, Dr. W. C. George, professor of histology in 
the Medical School of the University of North Carolina and 
president of the prosegregation North Carolina Patriots, Inc., 
declared in a public meeting in Raleigh that, while he has great 
affection for his Negro friends, he feels constrained to point out 
that: (1) the Negro is a permanently inferior race, (2) desegre- 
gation in the public schools will lead to amalgamation, (3) amal- 
gamation will cause the deterioration of the white race, and 
(4) the deterioration of the white race will destroy American 
civilization."* About a week later, an open letter in the Greens- 
boro (N.C.) Daily News repeated the refrain which may be 

55 See, for example, the Greenville (S.( News, quoted in Southern School 
News (Nashville, 1954- ), I (June 8, 1955), 9: “The more responsible Negro 


parents will want their children to go to schools taught by members of their 
own Tace 

56 See Herman Talmadge, You and Segregation ( Birmingham 
School News, Il (December 1955), 2 

57 Southern School News, March 1956 p. 16 

53 See Raleigh News and Observer, February 28, 1956: interview with W. C 
George, in Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News, November 19, 1954 
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found almost any day in the Southern press: “I shall fight for 
liberal treatment, broader opportunities and better education of 
the Negro; but I shall oppose with all my might all attempts to 
establish conditions conducive to the elimination of the white 
and Negro races—in short, integration of our public schools.”™ 

Almost a year earlier, the president-elect of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Boyd Campbell of Jackson, Mississippi, 
addressing the Southern Association of Chamber of Commerce 
Executives, called for an enlightened leadership in the South to 
deal with the problem of racial desegregation in the schools.” 
“Once Southern leaders admit that the Supreme Court's ruling 
won't be reversed, we can get along with our work,” Campbell 
said. He predicted that desegregation will come slowly because, 
he thought, “educational integration must be followed closely 
by social and cultural integration.” 

In 1956 Paul Green, North Carolina’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
playwright, rephrased this thought at a conference on world 
affairs in Chapel Hill. The Southerner’s role in world affairs, he 
said, was to complete the task started almost a hundred years 
ago of incorporating the colored citizen into the body politic. 
Economic forces which were at work industrializing the South 
were surely spelling an end to the old paternalism toward the 
Negro. The moral and spiritual strength of the Southern people 
must now be applied to usher in the new day in the New South. 

Weeks later, a religious body of great prestige, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, announced guiding principles to help rid it 
of racial barriers throughout the country: “Any attitude or act in 
the House of God which sets brethren of different races apart 
from one another is sinful.” 

In the political and legal struggles of the post-Civil War South, 
leaders constantly pointed out that the Reconstruction amend- 
ments were sleeping thunder which might be hurled against the , 
“domestic tranquillity” of the South at any moment by a Congress 
or a Supreme Court favorable to the Negro. It was held then 
that the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments negated the major 
assumption of Negro inferiority and that the preservation of this 

59 Greensboro Daily News, March 4, 1956. 
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assumption was basic to the preservation of a segregated social 
order. As the years wore on after 1865, the paternalistic rationale 
of biracialism began to crumble. 

In the third decade of the twentieth century a philanthropic 
foundation, created out of the wealth accumulated in America by 
a penniless Scottish immigrant, Andrew Carnegie, concluded that 
it was time to make an appraisal of the Negro in America. A 
Swedish economist, Gunnar Myrdal, was brought to this country 
for that purpose, and the substance of his findings and those of the 
large staff of American scholars, both white and Negro, whom he 
gathered about him was that America is faced with a dilemma. 
Within the framework of an equalitarian constitution, America 
by law and custom denies equality to more than fifteen million 
citizens because of race. 

Processes had already long been under way to solve this 
dilemma. The year the Myrdal study was published, 1944, the 
Supreme Court delivered a death blow to the white-primary 
system.” The concept of inferiority, nevertheless, still prevails 
in the minds of both white and colored citizens.** The second 
emancipation, as most Negro writers like to call the Supreme 
Court decision in the School Segregation Cases,” may now begin 


to nibble away at the value premises of this assumption just as 
the forces at work in society after 1865 finally undermined the 
paternalistic rationale of segregation. 


62 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (2 vols., New York, 1944). 

63 Smith vy. Allwright, 321 U. S. 649 (1944) 

64 See Charles S. Johnson, Patterns of Negro Segregation (New York, 1943), 
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65 Zora Neale Hurston, Negro novelist and playwright in “ “White Mare’ Doc- 
trine False,” reprinted in Asheville (N.C.) Times, August 30, 1955, however, 
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WERE THE WHIGS A CLASS PARTY 
IN ALABAMA? 


By GRADY McWHINEY 


ee 


He Wiic party IN THE SouTH,” wrirres Arruur C. Core, 
its most comprehensive examiner, “was from its origin, and con- 
tinued to be throughout its history, the party of the planter and 
slave-holder.” Led by aristocrats, its “members formed a broad- 
cloth and silk stocking party embracing a large part of the wealth, 
intelligence, and blue blood of the South.”! 

This concept of the Whigs as a class party has not only been 
incorporated into textbooks* but has been endorsed almost with- 
out exception by serious students of the period. As eminent a 
scholar as U. B. Phillips, for example, believed that the “southern 
people tended generally to be Democrats unless there were spe- 
cial considerations to the contrary” such as “the social class 
consciousness of the squires. . . . The squires almost with one 
accord joined the Whigs throughout the south,” except in the 
Carolinas.’ Following Cole and Phillips, students of the Whig 
party in various Southern states have generally reached similar 
conclusions.*. Indeed, it has become almost a stereotype to 


1 Arthur C. Cole, The Whig Party in the South (Washington, 1913). 69, 71-72. 

The author wishes to acknowledge that much of the research for this article 
was made possible by a grant from the Southern Fellowships Fund. 

2 Cf, Harry J. Carman and Harold C. Syrett, A History of the American People 
(2 vols., New York, 1952), I, 385; John D. Hicks, The Federal Union: A History 
of the United States to 1865 (Boston, 1948), 446-47; Samuel E. Morison and 
Henry S. Commager, The Growth of the American Republic (4th ed., 2 vols 
New York, 1950), I, 555; Merle Curti and others, An American History (2 vols., 
New York, 1950). I, 464: and Robert S. Cotterill, The Old South (Glendale 
Calif., 1936), 161. 

’“The Southern Whigs, 1834-1854,” in Esseys in American History Dedicated 
to Frederick Jackson Turner (New York, 1910), 215 

‘See, for example, Theodore H. Jack, Sectionalism and Party Politics in Ala- 
bama, 1819-1842 (Menasha, Wis., 1919), 31; Henry H. Simms, The Rise of the 
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characterize Southern Whigs as owners of “stately mansions, sur- 
rounded with almost every comfort of the day and with many 
luxuries”; as “men of culture and of broad interests”—“educated 
in the polished manners of their class” (“often they had received 
a college education in the North” )—who earnestly believed “that 
their less fortunate neighbors were not fit to associate with them 
socially or politically.” 

“Very early,” writes Theodore H. Jack about Alabama, “the 
ultra democratic attitude of the Jackson men began to be dis- 
tasteful to the developing aristocratic sentiment on the planta- 
tions.” In those sections where “cotton was king and the large 
plantation was the predominant economic institution, it was 
natural for the Whig party to develop its greatest strength.” Thus, 
in Alabama the Whig party “rapidly became the ‘broadcloth’ 
party, the party of the wealthier and more cultivated people.”® 
Such distinguished scholars as Thomas P. Abernethy and Albert 
B. Moore have also stressed the strength of the Whigs in the 


Whigs in Virginia, 1824-1840 (Richmond, 1929), 164-66; James E. Winston 
“The Missi: ippi Whigs and the T riff 1834-1844 in Misst wipp Valle y Historical 
Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), XXI} (December 1935), 506; and to a lesser 
extent Paul Murray, The Whig Party in Georgia, 1825-1853 (Chapel Hill, 1948 


2-3. Murray finds many similarities between Whigs and Democrats in Georgia 
ind in Tennessee, according to Thomas B. Alexander, a “comparison of Whig 
with Democratic counties on the basis of geography, soil, slaveholding, urbaniza 
tion, and concentration of capital or business and professional men reveals only 
imperfect correlations between the political map and the geographic or economic 
map No simple dichotomy explains the political geography of Tennessee.” 
“Thomas A. R. Nelson as an Example of Whig Conservatism in Tennessee,” in 
Tennessee Historical Quarterly (Nashville, 1942- ), XV (March 1956), 17 

‘Cole, Whig Party, 70. Writing a quarter of a century after Cole and Phillips 
Charles S. Sydnor suggested that “one should not forget that ambitious politicians 
were calculating their chances of advancement and were throwing their influence 
to the party that held out the better prospects. The chief activity of Southern 
oliticians in the 1830's and 1840's consisted in struggles for local place and 


I 
power rather than in contests over any principles that differentiated the national 
1 


yarties.” Sydnor nevertheless concluded that “the Whigs were strongest in the 
planting counties [except in North Carolina], and it is sometimes said that they 
owned three fourths of the slaves in the South.” The Development of Southern 
Sectionalism, 1819-1848 (Baton Rouge, 1948 318-19 
A more recent study by Charles G. Sellers, Jr., while willing to treat the Whigs 
class party, contends that instead of being planter dominated, “the Whig 
party in the South was controlled by urban commercial and banking interests 
upported by a majority of planters, who were economically dependent on banking 
ind commercial facilities.” “Who Were the Southern Whigs?” in American His 
torical Review (New York, 1895- ), LIX (January 1954 11-46 
Sectionalism and Party Politics in Alabama, 31 
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Alabama Black Belt.’ Abernethy points out, however, that the 
Whigs cannot be explained simply as the party of the planters. 
“The solidly Democratic vote in northern Alabama,” he writes, 
“in spite of the large number of slaves in the Tennessee Valley, 
indicates that the rivalry between the two sections of the State 
had much to do with political alignments.”* Moore also admits 
that “from the outset there was a considerable planter contingent 
in the Democratic party.” 

How nearly correct, then, are the generalizations? Were the 
Alabama Whigs almost exclusively large planters and slave- 
holders; the Democrats small farmers and nonslaveholders? Do 
the county returns for the six presidential elections (1836 through 
1856) in which there was a Whig nominee show that the Whigs 
were a class party? Do the background, education, occupations, 
and religious affiliations of the men elected to Congress and to 
the Alabama legislature suggest that the Whigs were “the party 
of the wealthier and more cultivated people”? 


It cannot be denied that many Whig voters lived in the Ala- 
bama Black Belt; nor is it denied that the Democrats received 
more votes than the Whigs in most of the counties where there 
were few slaves. What has not been sufficiently emphasized, 
however, is that the Whigs did not receive votes just in the Black 
Belt or that areas of small farms were not the only Democratic 
strongholds. For twenty years the Whig party was a major 


political organization in Alabama with supporters in every county. 
Although never able to carry the state, Whig presidential nom- 
inees received 42 per cent of the votes cast in the six presidential 
elections between 1836 and 1856." Some of the largest majorities 


7 Thomas P. Abernethy, The Formative Period in Alabama, 1815-1828 (Mont- 
gomery, 1922), 146; Albert B. Moore, History of Alabama (Tuscaloosa, 1951), 
160-61. According to Moore, “The two parties . . . rested upon social and eco- 
nomic foundations. . . . The Whig party was the ‘broadcloth’ party; it drew its 
strength from the men of slaves and means who lived in the Black Belt and in 
the western counties of the Tennessee Valley and the business interests affiliated 
with the:a. The Democratic party,” on the other hand, “was supported principally 
by farmers and the small business classes of the other parts of the State. Generally 
speaking, the Whig party was a south Alabama party and the Democratic party 
dominated north Alabama.” 

* Abernethy, Formative Period, 146. 

® Moore, History of Alabama, 161. 

10 Clanton W. Williams (ed.), “Presidential Election Returns and Related Data 
for Ante-Bellum Alabama,” in Alabama Review (Tuscaloosa, 1948- ), I (October 
1948), 279-93; Il (January 1949), 64-71. 
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given Whigs were polled in counties where there were few 
slaves, and some of the largest majorities given Democrats were 
polled in counties where there were many slaves.'' Covington 
and Madison counties are conspicuous examples. Ranking very 
low in slaveholding, Covington returned Whig majorities in every 
presidential election except one. Madison, with over half its 
population slave, gave the Democratic candidates large majorities 
in every election. 


TABLE 1. WHIG VOTE BY COUNTIES 


Whig 
vote 0-45 % 45-50% 50-55% 159 65-100% 


Slave 
population over * - over 30- 0- over 30 . 3 over 30- 0- 
of 50 50 30 10 50 50 5 50 50 10 


‘ > ‘ , ¢ , , , ” « « € 
counties % t c % © € q 


1836 3 } 12 3 
1840 2 13 ‘ 0 
1844 3 15 ; 2 
1848 | 12 3 
1852 8 2 
1856 8 17 ‘ 0 

Total 25 89 10 20 


Whig strength was not based solely upon planters. An analysis 
of the presidential elections from 1836 through 1856 shows only 
slight correlation between slaveholding and the Whig vote.’* In 
only three of the sixteen counties where over half of the popula- 
tion was slave did Whig candidates receive a majority in every 


election. In three of these same sixteen counties Democratic 
candidates also received a majority in every election. The other 
ten leading slaveholding counties were inconsistent in their loyal- 
ties, and frequently the contests were close—a shift of 5 per cent 
in the vote would have brought defeat in nearly half of the 
Whig and in 36 per cent of the Democratic victories. 


11 See Table 1, which is based upon data found in ibid. 

12See Table 2, which is also based upon ibid. The returns also show only 
slight correlation between Whig vote and (1) per capita wealth; (2) percentage 
of families owning slaves; and (3) average acreage per family. The formula 
used in determining correlation was 


6 = D2 
pb 


——— (Spearman's rank correlation coefficient ). 
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TABLE 2. CORRELATION BETWEEN WHIG VOTE AND SLAVES 


1536 sien Seis leinedieidiideiciatence ; sooo G4 
1840 re saleainchileaoieiiadiesibi vei «000 
1544 uiininiiecaeaian ; ile ’ . 671 
1848 ‘ soon : . 523 
1852 ‘ a pacnniianiionneiies ; . 630 
1556 sinethieaanttl 4192 


Between 1835 and 1856, thirty-eight different individuals repre- 
sented Alabama in the United States Congress—twenty-six Demo- 
crats, eleven Whigs, and one Know Nothing.’ During the same 
years, 990 men from fifty-two counties were elected to the state 
legislature.’* Party affiliations for 414 (41.7 per cent) could be 
determined—244 were Democrats, 167 were Whigs, two were 
both Democrats and Whigs during their tenure, and one was 
a Know Nothing." 


Persons of varied background and personality sat in both Con- 


gress and the state legislature: college professor and carpenter; 


preacher and drunkard;'* Catholic and Jew; a member of the 


‘Allen Jol on, Dumas Malone, and Harris | Start ! Dictionary of 
American Biography (21 vols. and index, New York, 1928-1914 hereinafter 
cited as DAB; Thomas M. Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama 
Biography (4 vol Chicago, 1921); William Garrett, Reminiscences of Publi 
Men in Alabama ( Atlanta, 1872); Willis Brewer, Alabama: Her History, Resources, 
War Record, and Public Men (Montgomery, 1872 ind Biographical Directory 
of the American Congress (Washington, 1950), were used in gathering 
biographical data on the men. William RK. Smith was a Union Democrat, a 
Union Whig nd a Know Nothing during his tenure in Congress. Ibid., 1837; 
DAB, XVII, 367 

14 Twenty-five congressmen, either before or after their terms in Washington 
sat in the state legislature but, in order to avoid duplication, they are not included 
in the 990 (neither are the men who were elected to the legislature first as Whigs 
or Democrats and later as Know Nothings Party affiliations could be determined 
for 48.5 per cent eventy-seven Democrats and eighty-four Whigs) of the men 
who represented the sixteen counties where over half the population was slave 
for 46.9 per cent (ninety-five Democrats and sixty-three Whigs) of the men who 
repr nted the fifteen counties where slaves comprised from 30 to 50 per cent 
of the population; and for 28.8 per cent (seventy-two Democrats and twenty 
Whigs) of the men who represented the twenty-one counties where less than 
1) per cent ¢ f the Pp pulation was slave 

19 "The principal ures ised in gathering material on these men were: Journal 
of the House of Repre sentatives of the Stat of Alabama 1835-1556 Journal of 
the Senate of Alabama, 1835-1856; Garrett, Reminiscence Owen, History 
of Alabama; and Brewer, Alabama. Some information was also obtained from 
various county histories 

16 President Polk recorded that his friend Felix G. McConnell committed suicide 
because of the eflects ol intemperance Allan Nevins (ed Polk: The Diary of 
1 President, 1845-1849 (New York, 1952 145-47. It was also suggested that 
Jeremiah Clemens “colored his water a little too deeply.” Lewy Dorman, Party 
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Sons of Temperance and a glutton;'’ men from very wealthy 
families and men whose fathers were poor. The congressmen 
included such well-known Democratic figures as Vice President 
William R. King, blimp-like Dixon H. Lewis, and fire-eating Wil- 
liam L. Yancey; and such Whigs as the able speaker and writer 
John Gayle, prematurely gray-haired Francis $. Lyons, and the 
brilliant and erratic Jeremiah Clemens, who confessed that “he 
was obliged to drink to bring his genius down to a level with 
Mr. Y|ancey]’s.”'* Capable and principled men could be found 
in both parties as could demagogues and political chameleons. 
Of the latter types no better examples can be suggested than 
Democrat W. R. W. Cobb, “friend of the poor against the rich,” 
who “sang homely songs which he had composed for his stump 
speeches” (one began: “Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all 
a farm”) and resorted to such tricks as “the rattling of tinware 
and crockery to keep the attention of his audiences” while wink- 
ing and “punctuating his phrases by chewing with great gusto 
a piece of onion and the coarsest ‘pone’ bread”;'® and the “master 
stump speaker” Henry W. Hilliard, successively a Whig, a Know 
Nothing, a Democrat, a Bell man in 1860, a Radical Republican, 
a Greeley man in 1872, and finally an unsuccessful Republican 
candidate for Congress in 1876.°° Two Whig legislators were 
notorious jokers. Exceedingly fond of playing pranks on his 
friends, Robert Dougherty of Macon County allegedly rode an 
alligator over a mile in the Alabama River.*' Richard H. Ricks 
of Franklin was also “noted for his eccentricities and his wag- 
gery. Wearing “his hair and beard long, and a blouse coat, 
which drew much attention upon him,” Ricks was “so addicted 
to sport that, on joint ballot of the two Houses, he was apt to 
vote for ‘John Smith, his favorite candidate.” 


Politics in Alabama from 1850 through 1860 (Wetumpka, Ala., 1935), 41-42 
132n.: Brewer, Alabama, 363. According to Garrett ( Reminiscences, 162) Whig 
legislator Henry C. Lea became a drunkard. And not only was Democratic legis- 
lator Hluedh M. Rodgers charged with being a drunkard but also with being 
this ! | 280-81 


‘ 
lin W. Bowdon’s “only enemy was his own appetite, which impaired 
h ness, and cut him off in the zenith of life Brewer, Alabama, 540 
1 p65 
‘Dorman, Party Politics in Alabama, 58-59 
” DAB, IX, 54-55 
| Carrett, Reminiscences, 354 


22 [hid., 505 
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If the representatives of the people of Alabama varied in per- 
sonality, they were remarkably alike in place of birth. The over- 
whelming majority of both congressmen and legislators were born 
in the South.** Over half of the Whigs as well as the Democrats 
were born in either the Carolinas or Georgia: more Democrats 
were born in South Carolina than in any other state; more Whigs 
in Georgia. 

Biographical data were not found on the social origins of all 
the Democratic and Whig congressmen and legislators, but the 
information that was obtained makes it clear that a number of 
both Democrats and Whigs had the advantage of being born into 
wealthy families. It is also clear that often Democrats as well as 
Whigs were of humble origins. If the Democrats sometimes sent 
“common men” to Congress and to the state legislature, so did 
the Whigs—“poor boy” candidates were not restricted to one 
party. For example, the Democrats could boast of such con- 
gressmen as Edmund S$. Dargan, who was so poor that he had to 
walk from North Carolina to Autauga County, Alabama, and 
who, despite his limited education, taught school while studying 
law;** or of Benjamin Fitzpatrick, who “never attended school 
more than six months” but was offered the choice of running for 
vice president on the Douglas ticket.“°. The Whigs could claim 
congressmen like William R. Smith, who began life as an orphan, 
“without means and without influential friends,” and rose from 
tailor’s apprentice to college president;*° or George W. Crabb, 
who migrated from Tennessee with little more apparent equip- 
ment for success than a common-school education but returned 
to Alabama from the “Indian war in Florida . . . the idol of 
his men” and assured of political “preferment.”*’ 

23 See Table 3. Place of birth was determined for all of the Whig and Demo- 
cratic congressmen and for 281 (28.3 per cent) legislators—153 Democrats, 104 
Whigs, and 24 men whose party was not determined. 

24 DAB, V, 74 

25 [hid., V1, 439 

26 Brewer, Alabama, 561-62; DAB, XVII, 367. 

27 Although only a lieutenant colonel in one of the Alabama regiments in the 
Indian War, Crabb was after the peace “immediately elected a Major-General.” 
Biographi al Directory of Congress, 1027; Garrett, Reminiscences, 53. 

Democratic legislator John H. Garrett of Cherokee County, who “was fond of 
talking of duels and the code of honor which prevailed among the chivalry” in his 
native South Carolina, also owed much of his political success to his popularity 


with the militia. “He had quite a taste for military life, and was elected a Major 
General of Alabama Militia.” Ibid., 179-80. 
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In the state legislature sat such simple Whigs as Luke R. Sim- 
mons, a “plain farmer,”** and poorly educated James Cain, one 
of the “class of men,” according to William Garrett, “who have 
been aptly styled ‘the bone and sinew of the country.” There, 
too, sat Benjamin H. Baker, who “grew up with grave disadvan- 
tages”;*” George N. Stewart, son of a common sailor in the United 
States Navy;*' and Henry W. Cox, who, as his biographer de- 
scribed his quest for legal training, “succeeded over many diffi- 
culties in getting to the bar.”** Of “humble parentage” also was 
William H. Fowler, who worked “at different times with a tailor, 
a printer, and a druggist.”** Such men certainly do not confirm 
the theory that the Whig party was made up of “blue bloods.” 
Probably most of the congressmen and legislators—Whig and 
Democratic—came about as close to being “aristocrats” as did 
legislator Thomas McCarroll Prince, a Whig merchant of Mobile. 
While visiting in Europe, one story goes, he registered at a hotel 
as “Thomas McCarroll Prince of Mobile.” Large crowds gathered, 
and he was treated as visiting royalty until it was discovered 
“that the absence of a punctuation mark, and not ‘blue blood’ ” 
had made him one of the nobility.” 


TABLE 3. PLACE OF BIRTH AND EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUNDS 


Place of birth by percentage Educational background by percentage 


More than 
common 
schooling 
Born Born Born Limited or but not 
in the in the else- only common college College 
South North where schooling graduates graduates 
Congressmen 
Whigs 90.9 9.1 164 7 86.4 
Democrats . 100.0 } 23 18.5 
Legislators 
Whigs . 92.3 7.7 13.9 
Democrats . 96.1 ‘ , ‘ 54.7 
Party 
Unknown 100.0 32 28.0 


28 Garrett, Reminiscences, 196-97. 

29 [bid., 239. Cain's simplicity was reported to have been a factor in his victory 
over Democrat Eldridge Mallard. Mallard’s “family were fond of stylish display, 
hardly in keeping with the times, and this fact was used by his political opponent, 
James Cain, in defeating him in 1841 and 1842.” James M. Dombhart, History of 
Walker County, Its Towns and Its People (Thornton, Ark., 1937), 275-76 

80 Brewer, Alabama, 514 

8! Owen, History of Alabama, IV, 1622. 

82 [bid., I, 407. 

83 Brewer, Alabama, 269. 

34 [bid., 172; Garrett, Reminiscences, 193. 
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A sizable number of both Democrats and Whigs were college 
graduates, but, surprisingly enough, the Democrats appear to 
have had more formal education than the Whigs. Over half (51.5 
per cent) of the Democratic congressmen and legislators whose 
educational background could be determined were college grad- 
uates, while only 43.1 per cent of the Whigs could claim degrees. 
Moreover, a higher percentage of Democrats (10.4) than Whigs 
(5.9) received degrees from Northern colleges.*” Indeed, the 
only congressmen who attende d colleges outside the South were 
Democrats—Eli S. Shorter received both academic and law de- 
grees from Yale, and William L. Yancey attended Williams Col- 
lege but left before graduating.“* Democrat Robert B. Lindsay, 
a graduate of St. Andrew's University, Scotland,”’ was the only 
legislator to attend a foreign university. 


As would be expected in a group of successful politicians, over 


half of the congressmen and legislators were lawyers.** All eleven 


Whig and twenty-four of the twenty-six Democratic congressmen 


i'See Table 3. Educational background was determined for all of the Whig 
and Democratic congressmen and for 244 (24.6 per cent) legislators—128 Demo- 
crats, 91 Whigs, and 25 men whose party was not determined 
Sixty-five Democrats and thirty-eight Whigs were graduated from Southern 
colleges: nineteen Democrats and seven Whigs from the University of Alabama 
(also, Democrat C, C. Clay, Jr. received a law degree from the University of 
Virginia; Democrat Joseph P. Safford received a law degree from Yale ind 
Democrat Lewis M. Stone received a law degree from Harvard); thirteen Demo- 
crats and three Whigs from the University of Georgia (Democrat J. L. M. Curry 
also received a law degree from Harvard); ten Democrats and eight Whigs from 
South Carolina College, or the University of South Carolina; five Democrat nd 
three Whigs from the University of Virginia; five Democrats and six Whigs fre 


I v) 


il mn 
the University of North Carolina; two Democrats and two Whigs from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; four Democrats and one Whig from La Grange College; two 
Democrats and four Whigs from Cumberland; two Democrats from Transylvania; 
one Democrat from Randolph-Macon; one Democrat from Greenville College 
one Whig from Emory; one Whig from Louisville Medical College; one Whig from 
Charleston Medical College; and one Whig from St. Joseph Coll Kentuck 

Fourteen Democrats and six Whigs received degrees from Northern colleges: 
two Democrats and four Whigs from Princeton; four Democrats and one Whig 
from Yale; two Democrats from Harvard; two Democrats from the Philadelphia 
Medical College; one Democrat from the University of Pennsylvania; one Demo 
crat from Amberst; one Democrat from the United States Military Academy; and 
one Democrat and one Whig from Middlebury College, Vermont 

4 Owen, History of Alabama, IV, 1551; DAB, XX, 592 

87 Brewer, Alabama, 190 

8 See Table 4. Occupations were determined for all of the Whig and Demo- 
cratic congressmen and for 346 (34.9 per cent) legislators—182 Democrats, 131 
Whigs, and 33 men whose party was not ascertained. A considerable number of 
men, however, had more than one vocation—it was not unusual to find as many 
as three occupations listed for one man. Each occupation is noted in Table 4 
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were lawyers. (No evidence could be found that wealthy Demo- 
crat William M. Payne had any other occupation than that of a 
“large scale” planter;** or that Democrat W. R. W. Cobb was 
more than a former “peddler of clocks” who became a rich 
merchant.*’) Nearly all of the congressmen, however, had con- 
comitant occupations. Besides being lawyers, two Whigs and five 
Democrats were also planters. Democrat David Hubbard com- 
bined his legal practice with merchandising, planting, and manu- 
facturing.*' Democrat James F. Dowdell was also a Methodist 
preacher; and Whig Joab Lawler was “a receiver of public 
money and a Baptist preacher.** Democrats William L. Yancey 
and James E. Belser and Whig William R. Smith were editors as 
well as lawyers;** Whig Henry W. Hilliard was a professor of 
English literature at the University of Alabama; and litterateur 
Jere Clemens, also a Whig, wrote four novels.“ 

Planting was listed as an occupation of ninety-nine (47.6 per 
cent) Democratic and forty-nine (34.5 per cent) Whig congress- 
men and legislators. Nineteen Whigs and thirty-eight Democrats 
were described by their biographers as “planter of large means,” 
or “extensive planter,” or “planter of considerable wealth.” Whig 
legislator Robert M. Patton, for example, is said to have owned 
over three hundred slaves, while Democratic legislator John W. 
Portis is reported to have owned “not less than 100,000 acres.”*° 

A slightly higher percentage of Whigs than Democrats were 
professional men, but about the same percentage of Whigs as 
Democrats were in business. Sixteen Democrats and thirteen 
Whigs were merchants; seven Democrats and four Whigs were 
bankers; three Democrats and four Whigs were connected with 
railroads; and two Democrats and two Whigs were manufacturers. 
Eleven Democrats and five Whigs were listed only as business- 
men, or their business was described too vaguely for specific 
classification. Such, for example, was Democrat Eldridge Mal- 


Garrett, Reminiscences, 100; Owen, History of Alabama, IV, 1331 

‘9 Brewer, Alabama, 286; Garrett, Reminiscences, 395, Owen, History of Ala- 
bama, U1, 357-58 

41 Hubbard was also “the leading promoter of Alabama’s first railroad.” DAB 
IX 322 

42 Owen, History of Alabama, II, 502; IV, 1015-16 

43 Brewer, Alabama, 450; DAB, XX, 592-93; XVII, 367 

44 DAB, IX, 54; IV, 191 

45 Owen, History of Alabama, IV, 1328; Garrett, Reminiscences, 366-67 
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lard, who was said to be “the keeper of a very popular house of 
entertainment.”** Ten Democrats and eight Whigs were listed 
merely as farmers. 


TABLE 4. OCCUPATIONS 


Congressmen Legislators Party 
Whigs Democrats Whigs Democrats Unknown 


“ % % 
Planter vote Se 23. 35.9 36. 
Large ; 18.2 13.0 
Farmer 6.1 
LAWYEE o.cccesceseeeee- 400.0 55 
Professional ........ 36.4 d 23 
Physician _........ . 12 
Minister .......... 9.1 
Teacher .......... 9.1 
BN cin CI 
Pe a. |e 
Business 
Merchant 
Banker 
Railroad 
Hotel 
Insuranc D scecesces 
Manufacturer 
Real Estate . 
Other 


Total number ; 

of men 33 

Earlier in life a number of congressmen and legislators had 
pursued occupations not listed in Table 4. Before obtaining more 
suitable positions, eleven Whigs and eleven Democrats had taught 
school—often while they were studying law. Six Whigs and five 
Democrats had been store clerks; two Whigs had been printing 
apprentices; one Whig and two Democrats had worked on farms; 
one Whig had been an apprentice to a tailor; two Democrats had 
been mail riders; one had been a plantation overseer; another an 
apprentice to a cotton gin maker; one a carpenter; and one a 
saddler. 


Many congressmen and legislators were charged with being 
godless men, like Whig legislator Hardin Perkins, who “seemed 
to manifest no concern whatever for his spiritual condition, or 
for the responsibilities of a future life.” “Most of our public men,” 


46 Dombhart, History of Walker County, 275. 
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lamented Garrett, “instead of being selected for high moral virtue, 
seem to repudiate all qualifications of this nature.”*’ Whatever 
the reason, church membership could be ascertained for only 14 
per cent of the congressmen and legislators.** Most of the Whigs 
as well as the Democrats were Methodists or Baptists; there were 
few Episcopalians in either party. 


TABLE 5. RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS 


Unknown 
Methodist ; } 6 
Baptist 21 2 
Presbyterian 0 
Episcopalian 7 0 
Catholic 0 
Jew ioe 0 
Congregationalist 0 
Unitarian 0 
Lutheran , 0 


Both the presidential election returns and the background, 
education, occupations, and religious affiliations of the Alabama 
congressmen and legislators suggest that some of the general 


statements about the Whig party need qualification. To say that 
the Whigs were the party of the large planter and slaveholder 
seems to be too much of an oversimplification. The correlation 
between the Whig vote and slaveholding in Alabama is slight. 


Some of the largest Whig majorities were received in counties 
where there were few slaves. Moreover, if the Whigs had relied 
exclusively upon planter support, it would have been impossible 
for them to have polled 42 per cent of the vote. Less than a third 
of the people of Alabama owned slaves. 

Certainly it cannot be proved by the men who sat in Congress 
and in the Alabama legislature that great social differences existed 
hetween the two parties. On the contrary, the successful candi- 
dates for whom biographical information was found appear to 
have been more alike than different. Generally they were born 
in the same part of the South; their education was similar, as 
were their occupations and religious affiliations. Both parties 

‘7 Garrett, Reminiscences, 192 


fable 5. Religious affiliations were determined for fifteen (40.5 


mgressmen and 128 (12.9 per cent) legislators 


per 
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elected large planters as well as plain farmers—“self-made” men 
as well as men born into wealthy families. 

In the state as a whole it may have indeed been true that more 
large planters were Whigs than Democrats. But if the men they 
sent to Congress and to the state legislature are any indication, 
the Whigs were no more exclusively the “silk stocking” party in 
Alabama than the Democracy was exclusively the party of the 
“common man.” 


DISLOYALTY IN 
EARLY CONFEDERATE ALABAMA 


By HUGH C. BAILEY 


L, HAS LONG BEEN RECOGNIZED THAT DISLOYALTY TO THE CON- 


federacy became widespread in a number of the “hill counties” 
of Alabama by the spring of 1862 and that this region remained 
a cancer in the side of the Confederacy for the remainder of the 
war. It is not generally recognized, however, that from secession 
active disaffection was widely prevalent in this area of poor land 
and small farmers.' 

In Fayette, Marion, Morgan, Walker, and Winston counties 
disaffection appeared in early 1861, and loyal Confederates at- 
tempted to deal with their own rebels. But where the opposition 
was formidable, as in Winston County, they appealed to the 
governor of Alabama for the strategy and strength with which 
to attain their objective.’ 

1 Walter L. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama (New York, 
1905), 112-22: Albert B. Moore, History of Alabama ( University Ala.. 1934), 
438-42; Georgia L. Tatum, Disloyalty in the Confederacy (Chapel Hill, 1934), 
54-72. Clarence P. Denman, The Secession Movement in Alabama ( Montgomery, 
1933), 123-253, deals with the technique of political obstructionism adopted by 
the hill counties’ delegates to the Alabama secession convention. An interesting 
picture of the condition of slavery in the area in 1860 is found in Clanton W. 
Williams (ed.), “Presidential Election Returns and Related Data for Ante-Bellum 
Alabama,” in Alabama Review (Tuscaloosa, 1948- ), II (January 1949), 63-73. 

2 There are numerous letters from aroused Confederates in the hill counties 


dating from the spring of 1861 in the papers of Governors A. B. Moore and John 
Gill Shorter ( Alabama Department of Arc hives and History Montgomery ). Among 
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On November 30, 1861, a climax was reached in the formal 
petitions of the Winston Confederates.* At that time Governor 
John Gill Shorter was informed that a barometer of disloyalist 
strength among the voters of the county could be found by 
scrutinizing the votes for the county's representative in the seces- 
sion convention. In that contest the avowedly Unionist candidate 
had received 515 votes to 128 for his secessionist opponent.‘ 
Since the war had begun, the memorial continued, these Unionist 
voters and « proportionate segment of the County had continued 
to declare their support of the Union. They had formed them- 
selves into volunteer companies for the purpose of defending the 
Union. Having a majority in the county, they had invariably 
elected their candidate to any civil or military office which be- 
came open. Those elected to military positions had failed to 
take the oaths of office and prevented the organization of the 
militia in the county as provided for by the laws of Alabama. 

The loyal citizens of the county had made urgent pleas for 
the Unionists to come to the support ef their state and the Con- 
federacy. They had received the aid of the eloquent George S. 
Houston, the future “redeemer” governor of Alabama, who came 
as the special representative of Governor A. B. Moore. Yet, the 
“spirit of rebellion grows more open and violent every day,” the 
Confederates asserted. Already 70 of the 128 secessionist voters 
were in the Southern army, while not one of the 515 Unionist 
voters had volunteered. On the contrary, they had organized 
themselves to prevent enlistment and frequently asserted that 
if they fought it would be for Lincoln. Perhaps this danger was 
now materializing. “Strangers of suspicious character” had been 
among them, and it was known that they were in communication 
with the enemy. To the loyalists it appeared that “the lives and 
property of the few faithful men of the county are hourly in 


the most interesting are: P. C. Lee to Governor Moore, May 10, 1861; Petition 
of the Citizens of Fayette County to Governor Moore, July 8, 1861; and Joseph 
W. Hampton to Moore, July 2, 1861 

} Petition of the Citizens of Winston County, forwarded to Governor Shorter 
by A. Kaeiser, December 3, 1861, in Shorter Papers; hereinafter cited as Loyalist 
Petition 

4 Denman, Secession Movement, 166, basing his figures on “such official returns 
as are available from other contemporary sources,” lists the Unionist candidate, 
Charles Sheets, as receiving 477 votes. He does not record a vote for Sheets’s 
secessionist opponent 
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danger.” They urged Governor Shorter to act vigorously. They 
suggested that he require all the county’s citizens to take the oath 
of allegiance and that all of those who refused should be dealt 
with as aliens. If it were constitutional, they urged that a requi- 
sition be made on the county for at least 250 soldiers for the 
Confederacy.” 


In an accompanying letter the governor was requested not to 
make public the names of the petitioners unless it was absolutely 


necessary. Knowing the Unionists of the area, they feared private 
injury. “As to [Charles] Sheets, our Rep.,” the chairman of the 
loyalist meeting wrote, “he being elected by their votes and an 
avowed Unionist at home would not be a reliable man to enquire 
of, and I have no doubt if aware of these proceedings, would use 
them to our injury if in his power.” Only by forwarding their 
letters to the representative from Marion County were the 
Winston County loyalists able to get them personally laid before 
the governor.’ 

The intensity of the disloyalty in the Winston County area may 
be seen by a study of the family affairs of Henry Bell, a loyal 
Confederate citizen of Choctaw County, Mississippi, whose par- 
ents and other relatives resided in Winston County, Alabama. 
John Bell wrote his brother Henry in early April 1861 that he 
did not know whether Henry was a Unionist or a disunionist but 
that everyone in his area was a Unionist. “We are for linkern 
| Lincoln],” he wrote. “We are willing to be governd by a man 
that will do as linkern ses [says] he will do.” John understood 
Lincoln to have said that he was going to be a president for all 
or none of the United States, and with this policy he agreed.* 

On April 21, 1861, James B. Bell, Henry's father, replied to a 
recent letter from his son in which he had expressed his loyalty 
to the Confederacy. The elder Bell confessed that it was dis- 
gusting to him to think that he had reared a son who would 
willingly secede from his government. “It is something strange 
to me that people can forget the grones and crys of our four- 
fathers So quick.” Ile wished that Henry would think back to 
the time when his ancestors walked over frozen ground with 

Loyalist Petition 

® Kaeiser to Shorter, December 3, 1861, in Shorter Papers 


7 Kaeiser to P. C. Winn, December 3, 1861, ibid 
8 John Bell to Henry Bell, April 11, 1860 [1861] 
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bleeding feet in order to establish the liberties which the Amer- 
ican people had since enjoyed. Remembering this, how could one 
ever be a secessionist? James Bell had rather be called a “Tory” 
than commit such treason against his government. 

The elder Bell believed his son had been beguiled into treason 
by his residence in a Mississippi secessionist county. James Bell 
was as ignorant of the economic life and political thought of 
Mississippi as he was of almost everything else. Choctaw County 
was a poor county which was to become notorious as a haven 
for deserters.” The father did not know that Henry was some- 
thing of an average Choctaw County citizen when he wrote him, 
“all they [the slaveholders] want is to git you pupt up and go to 
fight for there infurnal negroes and after you do there fighting 
you may kiss there hine parts for o [all] they care.” Henry had 
written that if his family were in an enlightened country, they 
would think differently. His indignant father replied: “I want 
you to undstand that we ant in a hethen land or warent untel 
Ala went out of the union.” James Bell’s prayer was that his son 
would recover his senses and turn his back on secession. If he 
would only return like the prodigal son, his family would lovingly 
slay the fatted calf.'’ 

Henry's sister Elissay added her pleas to those of her father. 
Her heart was torn, she wrote, that she had a brother who would 
do the things Henry had done. She hoped he would return will- 
ingly to the ranks of those loyal to the Union. If he did not, she 
knew that force would soon make him conform to the national 
government. Some time before, Elissay had written her brother 
to “pick out me a Sooter” before she came to visit him in Missis- 
sippi. Now she wished to qualify that request. “If there is none 
but disunion men there for God Sake let them alone for I would 
disdain to Keep Company with a disunionist for if he will Cede 
[secede| from the government that had allways sustaned his 
Rights he would Cede from his family.” She prayed that all dis- 
unionists who would not recant would be destroyed, as she knew 
they eventually would." 


* John K. Bettersworth, Confederate Mississippi: The People and Policies of a 
Cotton State in Wartime (Baton Rouge, 1943), 219-20 

10 James Bell to Henry Bell, April 21, 1861, in Moore Papers. 

11 Elissay Bell to Henry Bell, April 21, 1861, ibid. 
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Henry Bell received a second letter from his father which was 
also dated April 21. This was composed after James had received 
a letter from him. The father admitted that he was in great 
sorrow since he had become aware of Henry’s advanced seces- 
sionist beliefs. By the course he had adopted, James felt, Henry 
was trampling the Union and its sacred peace under his feet. 
Having been a close observer of the political scene for some time, 
Henry's counselor wondered if secession would not bring eternal 
anarchy to the land. He wished Henry to consider this and not 
allow other men to make his decisions for him. The large Negro- 
holders would speak of the glories of disunion, but James thought 
they were misinformed and motivated by selfishness. 

Henry seemed to imply in his letters that his family lived in a 
heathen county where the people did not know what was going 
on. His father protested. He admitted that if the South carried 
out its designs, they might as well be as Henry described them. 
Henry had claimed that the North had intruded on the South. 
His father wondered in what manner. James denied that South- 
erners had been deprived of the right to hold slaves. Only some 
of the frontier areas where there were very few Southerners had 
prohibited the importation of slaves. Yet Southern politicians 
had turned the situation to their personal advantage by creating 
a Southern Confederacy. While doing this their fear of the 
people led them to refuse the masses a direct vote on either seces- 
sion or the newly established government. Now some of these 
same politicians were ruling the South as absolutely as a mon- 
archy. Meanwhile the North had great superiority in military 
forces, the material with which to work, and man power. The 
South's chance to establish its independence looked slim. “As 
Ala had ceseded there is about 1 half of the Counties a going to 
cesede from the state for they have the same Right as the state 
had to secede from the united states,” Bell wrote. 


Those who seceded from Alabama would remain loyal to 
Lincoln. Bell believed that Lincoln would make a “fair president” 
if he were given a chance, and that the secessionists had been 
most unfair in not giving him a trial. The President had only the 
powers Congress gave him, Bell declared; that limitation would 
protect the people even should the executive be a poor one. 
While recognizing this, Bell felt it necessary to assert that he 
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was not an abolitionist. “I don’t care for the Negroes,” he wrote, 
but as a loyal Union man he would support President Lincoln. 
“But if he dont administer the constitution right,” he wrote, “then 
I say take him and hang him.”” 

Robert Bell, another brother of Henry's, shared the family views 
and wrote at length to Henry on the question of secession and 
loyalty to the Union. He was confident that Henry must be either 
a rebel, a fool, or both. The secessionists, Robert said, did not 
have a foundation on which to stand; yet Henry had swallowed 
their line “like sweete milk and softe peaches.” It had been said 
that Lincoln was preparing to free the Negroes. That was untrue, 
according to Robert; Congress would have to say something 
about it first. It was said that the Union men were traitors; that, 
he wrote, “is a ly. I am a heap freader [more afraid] of the dis- 
unions with their helish principals than I am of lincon.” The 
President had been begging for peace ever since his election. 
Robert thought he had offered the South more than he, himself, 
would have done. It seemed to him that Lincoln had offered the 
South all it had asked for if it would only stay in the Union, but 
the stubborn secessionists would not let the region accept the 
President's generosity. 

Reports had reached Winston County tit a company of troops 
would be sent to suppress the Unionists in the area. Robert 
defied the secessionists to send them. “It will be too hard [a] 
gaim,” he wrote; “come on and you will mete your uncle freddy 
thear is no danger of you a coming or send{ing] on.” There 
were not over fifteen “rebels” in his beat, Robert asserted, yet by 
their very existence he felt they were committing treason against 
the Union. He proclaimed: “I was bornd and Raised in the union 
and I exspect to dy with a union principal in me I will Dy 
before I will take an oath to support the Southern confedersa 
when ever lincoln dus eny thing Contray to the Constitution I 
am then redy and willing to help put him a way from their so 
i ad No More.” 

All of this undoubtedly disturbed the loyal Confederate Henry 
Bell, but he did not fail to respond to what he considered his 
duty. On July 10, 1861, he had the postmaster of Lodi, Choctaw 


12 James Bell to Henry Bell, April 21, 1861, ibid 
13 Robert Bell to Henry Bell, June 10, 1861, ihid 
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County, Mississippi, address a letter to Governor A. B. Moore of 
Alabama. In this the governor was informed that the letters 
from James B., John, and Robert Bell't which were being for- 
warded to the chief executive were considered by their recipient 


to be treasonable and dangerous. They were being sent “to your 
Excellency in order that you may be advised of the Existence of 
such Sentiments in your State. And to Enable you to investigate 
or take Such Course . . . as your judgement & duty May dic- 
tate.” Enclosed were certified statements by two citizens of 
Choctaw County which stated that Henry Bell was known to 
be a loyal Confederate citizen." 

By the documents produced by one of its own native sons then 
living in Mississippi, the extent of the disaffection which existed 
in the hill counties from the very first of the war was again 
revealed to the government of Alabama. 


14 Perhaps Southern chivalry prevented the mention of his sister Elissay. 

15 A. W. Irvin to Moore, July 10, 1861, in Moore Papers; notarized statement 
of Henry Bell, July 10, 1861, ibid; statement of W. H. Wel[ch] and J. P. Trotter, 
ibid. 





Book Reviews 


Patrick Henry: Patriot in the Making. By Robert Douthat Meade. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1957. Pp. xiv, 431. 
Illustrations, bibliography, notes. $7.50.) 


With all of his apparent simplicity of manner and person, Patrick 
Henry remains one of the most puzzling of our Revolutionary heroes. 
Lacking obvious training or talent for leadership, he, more than any 
other man, furnished the spark which ignited the explosion that led to 
independence in Virginia. In his romantic biography, William Wirt 
undertook to dramatize this anomaly. Now, in scholarly fashion, Pro- 
fessor Meade does much to explain it. 

In the first place, he shows that Henry, whose father spent four 
years as a student at Aberdeen University, was better educated than 
has commonly been supposed. Secondly, he makes a good case for 
the thesis that, though unsuccessful in his early attempts to earn a 
living, young Patrick could hardly have been as shiftless as he has 
been pictured, especially in view of his later concern for money. And 
lastly, though his family was not one of the first in Virginia, it was 
quite respectable. Thus, before he became famous, Patrick Henry was 
a fairly normal young Virginian. 

To me, the most interesting phase of this discussion of background 
is that which relates to the family, and the author goes into consider- 
able detail here, not confining his attention to the one household, but, 
according to Virginia custom, bringing in the whole connection. 
Patrick's relations with various kinsmen were sufficiently close to 
justify this treatment, but it has a broader significance in that it 
furnishes a realistic description of that elusive entity, the middle class 
in Southern society. There was, in those days, no such stratification 
as we are—in this era of snobbishness and egalitarianista—inclined to 
visualize. As a young man Patrick wore homespun and went bare 
footed to the field; he even wore leather breeches when he first went 
to Williamsburg as a member of the House of Burgesses. Some of his 
relatives served time in debtor's prison, but others had substantial 
property and, serving as justices and vestrymen, were considered 
“gentlemen.” In general, they belonged to that important group of 
people who, though by no means aristocratic, furnished the leadership, 
both political and social, in the several counties of Virginia. Above 
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them were the three or four really wealthy families in each county 
which dominated the social and political institutions of the colony 
as a whole. 

As for Henry himself, as a leader in the independence movement, 
his associates were largely from the upper class, with Washington 
and George Mason among his warmest admirers, but Patrick (then 
pronounced Pahtrick) remained a man of the people, wearing only 
somber clothes and never powdering his hair. Was he also, in addition 
to being a revolutionist, a liberal in any modern meaning of the term? 
The author makes it clear that he deplored, but accepted, the institu- 
tion of slavery, and that he, though an Anglican by profession, was a 
friend to the Quakers, Baptists, and other sectarians. Yet Henry was 
not a rabble rouser nor even a radical except in a limited political sense. 

Professor Meade has devoted many years to this study, the first 
volume of which carries its subject through the meeting of the First 
Continental Congress. He has made an exhaustive search for material 
and has presented his conclusions judiciously and attractively. Henry 
emerges as a much more understandable person than he has pre- 
viously appeared to be, yet we have such small fragments of his 
speeches that it is still impossible to understand the source of his great 


power as an orator, This, of course, is not the fault of the biographer. 


University of Virginia THOMAS P. ABERNETHY 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Volume 1X, 1 November 1755 to 22 
June 1786; Volume X, 22 June to 31 December 1786; Volume XI, 
1 January to 6 August 1787; Volume XII, 7 August 1787 to 31 
March 1788. Edited by Julian P. Boyd, Mina R. Bryan, and 
Fredrick Aandahl. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1954- 
1955. Pp. xxx, 669; xxx, 654; xxxiv, 701; xxxviii, 701. Illustrations. 
$10.00 each. ) 


Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Index, Volumes 1-6. Compiled by 
Elizabeth J. Sherwood and Ida T. Hopper. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1954. Pp. vii, 229.) 


“Mr. Jefferson,” wrote Lafayette to James McHenry, *. . . is much 
beloved in France for his amiable disposition and much respected for 
his abilities.” About the same time, in 1788, young Thomas Lee Ship- 
pen observed that Jefferson “was the most courted and most attended 
to (even by the Courtiers themselves) of the whole Diplomatic 
corps.” Allowing for the well-known devotion of the Frenchman and 


the awe and admiration of the young American, we can find ample 
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evidence in these four volumes to substantiate their comments and 
thus to explain the success of Jefferson as American minister. A worthy 
successor to Franklin, that pastmaster of diplomacy, he respected 
French culture, understood the psychology of the people, high and 
low, and sought to strengthen the position of the American Republic 
through favorable relations with its revolutionary ally, the old 
Bourbon monarchy. 

As Jefferson had been sent to France for the primary purpose of 
negotiating commercial treaties with European powers, so commercial 
and financial problems continued to be his chief concern. A high 
percentage of the official documents passing through his hands dealt 
with economic questions between citizens of the United States and 
other nationals as well as between the United States and other nations, 
chiefly France. The pressure of official duties and of other demands 
on Jefferson's time is suggested by the fact that only two and a half 
years are covered by these four volumes, something less than half of 
the entire period he spent abroad. The documents reveal clearly also 
the degree to which the responsibilities of the American minister to 
France extended into other countries to promote the welfare of his 
own nation. The only comparable diplomatic post of the United States 
during these years was that in Great Britain. The Adams-Jefferson 
correspondence shows how effectively they worked together. After 
their initial success in dealing with Prussia, they secured a trade 
treaty with Portugal in early 1785 and another with Tripoli; and by 
the end of that year a treaty with Morocco was ready to be signed. 
The lucrative tobacco monopoly of the Farmers General in France 
was Jefferson's own problem, and an insoluble one it seemed; but the 
funding of American debts was undertaken jointly by Jefferson and 
Adams who sought better terms in Holland than existed in France. 
The protracted issues with the Barbary pirates, who exacted tribute 
or gifts from European nations, were handled partially by William 
Carmichael, the American envoy in Spain, under directions from 
Jefferson. He in turn consulted with Adams about protection of 
American rights in the Mediterranean, but these indirect negotiations 
through Carmichael and his agents proved unsatisfactory. The pertin- 
ent documents, derived from a variety of sources, show how closely 
interwoven were all aspects of American diplomacy in Europe and 
how much of the story is found outside the official files of the Con- 
federation government. The editorial notes, some of them no less than 


historical essays, clarify obscure passages and episodes only partially 
revealed in the texts. 


While the American minister served many of his fellow citizens 
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individually in France and neighboring countries, the indirect service 
he rendered to American culture in the role of an eighteenth-century 
philosopher, as his contemporaries understood that term, was far more 
significant. The Papers are replete with Jefferson's wide-ranging in- 
terests, greatly stimulated by residence and travel in foreign countries 
and perhaps therefore more fully expressed in writing. For much that 
he witnessed in the functioning of the French economy he envisaged 
some practical application for the improvement of American economic 
lite, as, for example, the process of rice culture which might benefit 
the planters of South Carolina, or the use of the polytype and a 
French method of engraving in the advancement of American printing. 
As a careful gardener with Thomas Whately’s Observations in hand, 
Jefferson toured the English gardens, concentrating “on such practical 
things as might enable me to estimate the expence of making and 
maintaining a garden in that style.” Nevertheless his fundamental 
concern was with universal knowledge for the benefit of mankind. 
Thus he corresponded with friends in Virginia about shipping certain 
plants to France and prescribed in detail how they were to be packed. 
He abetted John Ledyard in his plans for a journey across Siberia to 
the Pacific; and in much the same spirit of curiosity he recorded his 
conversation with a native Brazilian concerning economic and social 
conditions in that Portuguese colony, already sprouting seeds of 
revolution. The fascinating record of Jeflerson’s tour through south- 
eastern France during the spring of 1787 reveals him as the historian’s 
ideal traveler, sizing up the common man as well as the means whereby 
he lived and noting the inescapable contrast between the citizens of 
a free republic and the drudges of a monarchial regime. 

Officially and privately Jefferson lived a full life in France—a life 
almost too crowded for a man of reflection. His residence at the Hotel 
de Langeac was far less private than at Monticello. Through William 


Short, his private secretary, and an occasional visitor we get a personal 


glimpse of the man, and his correspondence with a few men and 
women in French society sheds light on his character. Yet even the 
exchange of letters between Jeflerson and Maria Cosway is not a 
“confession” in the sense that some wishful-thinking writers would 
have it. Thus one may find both less and more in Jefferson's Papers 
than he has reason to expect, especially since the editors have provided 
his letters received, in generous portions. The student of Virginia 
history will find, for example, that Jefferson in France was never far 
removed from Virginia in interest and spirit. His friends at home kept 
him informed on both the important and the trivial, and he replied as 
often as time allowed. Two Virginians in particular wrote him at 
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length, Monroe and Madison. His correspondence with Madison is 
especially distinguished, beginning in these years and extending 
throughout their lives as a great source of American history. What 
Jefferson learned about the Federal Convention and the Constitution 
and his first reactions to the new frame of government are to be found 
chiefly in this correspondence. 

In issuing an Index to Volumes 1-6 of the Papers, the first of a series 
of preliminary indexes, the editors point out its temporary nature and 
invite all users to report errors and suggest improvements. Certainly 
a cumulative index is more serviceable than a permanent one in each 
volume; the ultimate goal is a general index to the entire work. In 
vestigators will be grateful for these aids along the way toward the 


completion of Julian Boyd’s monumental edition of Jeflerson’s Papers. 


Institute of Early American History 


and Culture Lesrer J. Capron 


Revivalism and Social Reform in Mid-Nineteenth Century America. 
By Timothy L. Smith. (New York: Abingdon Press, 1957. Pp. 253. 
Bibliographical essay. $4.00.) 


This book adds another hapter to the recent rewriting of the 
religious development in the United States during the nineteenth 
century. Originally accepted by Harvard University as a doctoral 
dissertation, the manuscript was selected as the Brewer Prize Essay 
by the American Society of Church History. Now somewhat revised, 


it has been published by a church press which richly deserves praise 


for accepting this scholarly investigation 

Timothy L. Smith, now pastor of the First Church of the Nazarene 
in Boulder, Colorado, early in the writing of this book discovered that 
“revivalistic religion lay at the fountainhead of our nation’s heritage 
of hope.” Contrary to the widely accepted belief that revivalism and 
perfectionism declined after the early 1540's, the author finds that 
the revival fervor, which permeated the West, shifted to the urban 
centers with immigrants, slum areas, and industrial sections. By 1850 
“the cutting edge of American Christianity” was the revival promoted 
by the most important of the evangelical Protestant denominations. 
So popular had the revivals become, people lived in expectation of 
their seasonal pleasures and recurring advantages 

The slavery struggle contributed little to the great revival of 1858 
but the panic of 1857 left a marked effect. The revival increased re 
ligious fervor and brought new and profound changes in American 


Protestantism. Laymen with wealth, power, and education deve loped 
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a brotherhood in which ethics replaced dogma and Arminianism 
triumphed over Calvinism. Concurrent with this change came a 
desire for a radical reform in human character, for sanctification by 
faith, and Christian perfection. Two new sociological factors, the 
broader role of women in religion and the rapid growth of cities, gave 
tone and direction to the movement. 

For the last five chapters, the author has as his thesis, “Whatever 
may have been the role of other factors, the quest for perfection 
joined with compassion for poor and needy sinners and a rebirth of 
millennial expectation to make popular Protestantism a mighty social 
force long before the slavery conflict erupted into war.” The problem 
of helping the poor was relatively simple; the paradox of slavery was 


not to be so readily solved. For many people preserving the church 
became far more important than freeing the slave. After the Civil War 
revivalism and holiness prepared the way for the growth of the 
social gospel. 

In an effort to appraise correctly the period between 1540 and 1865, 
the author seems to have read all the literature bearing on the topic 


under investigation. Apparently chapters XII and XIII on slavery 
have been added to the original manuscript, since they are not well 
integrated into the body of the whole. This, however, is an opinion 
which should not detract from this revealing study. 


Agnes Scott College and Emory University Watrter B. Posey 


Congressman Abraham Lincoln. By Donald W. Riddle. (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1957. Pp. vii, 280. Bibliography. $4.50.) 


If Congress was Abraham Lincoln's political college, his conduct 
was at best sophomoric. However, a study of Lincoln’s congressional 
career points up the excellence of President Polk’s leadership and 
reveals that he was the one “strong” president between the seventh 
and the sixteenth. 

As a Whig congressman from the Illinois seventh district Lincoln 
hewed to the party line. The military phases of the Mexican War had 
been completed before Lincoln was sworn in, but his “spot” resolutions 
introduced to discredit Polk nearly terminated his own political career. 

Like many congressmen, Lincoln once in Washington lost sight of 
his home constituency and fell under the influence of party leaders. 
‘\iddle aptly points out that as a congressman Lincoln made some 
of his most glaring errors in estimating a political situation 

Once Lincoln got immeshed in presidential politics he probably 
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concluded, in the beginning, that Zachary Taylor would carry Illinois 
and insure the safety of th. old seventh Whig district. But on Sep- 
tember 3, 1848, he wrote Junius Hall of Boston, Massachusetts, that 
“it is not very probable Illinois will go for Taylor.” Needless to add, 
Lincoln was followed by a Democrat in the seventh. 

Lincoln can be credited with having contributed considerable time 
and effective effort to the nomination and election of Taylor, and he 
enjoyed “the consciousness of recognition” once the governorship of 
Oregon was offered by Taylor. Yet Lincoln reaped no material benefits 
in that he outmaneuvered himself in his efforts to secure the position 
as Commissioner of the General Land Office. 

Riddle has delved deeply into Lincoln’s political motivation, stating 
that his position was not always based on principle or a matter of 
conscience—that he was a politician following a party policy. 

The author, too, has been quite adroit in analyzing Lincoln's Mexican 
War speech arid his attack on Lewis Cass. To this reviewer's way of 
thinking these “critiques” constitute a major contribution in a study 
of Lincoln during these unheroic hours. 

The Thirtieth Congress was a time for greatness, yet Riddle points 
out that “there was no greatness.” But Lincoln did demonstrate 
ability, exhibited industry, attentiveness, and devotion to duty. He 
also kept the House in a continuous roar of merriment. 

The Thirtieth Congress is best remembered for its establishment o 
the Department of Interior. Its greatest failures were the sins of 
omission—the things neglected. 

Lincoln students often mistakenly think of the Thirtieth Congress as 
being opposed to Lincoln’s bill to abolish slavery in the District of 


Columbia. Riddle points out that Lincoln's bill was not a masterpiece 


of law and was of doubtful constitutionality. In fact, Lincoln's position 
on slavery was moderate—so as not to embarrass the incoming Taylor 
administration. 

In all likelihood the reader of Congressman Abraham Lincoln will 
conclude that Lincoln received in Washington two good years of 
presidential training, and like many inquiring and energetic students 
he did kic k up his heels like a freshman, and showed very little promise 
for the future. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana R. Gernacp McMurrnry 
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Robert E. Lee: A Great Life in Brief. By Earl Schenck Miers. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. Pp. 203, viii. Map, bibliographical 
note. $2.50. ) 


Gray Fox: Robert E. Lee and the Civil War. By Burke Davis. (New 
York; Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. xii, 466. Maps, illustra- 
tions bibliography notes. $6.00.) 


For the many readers who cannot or who will not read the numerous 
and detailed volumes of Douglas Freeman on R. E. Lee and his 
lieutenants there are two recent titles designed to give briefer but 
adequate summaries of the Confederate military leader. Both are 
by authors who have already written successfully about the Civil War, 
but neither is the product of extensive original research and neither 
adds any factual data of consequence to our knowledge of Lee. 
Nevertheless both are useful as convenient and reliable summaries of 
Lee's military career and as attempts to measure and understand Lee 
the man as well as Lee the soldier. 

Gray Fox is written by a journalist who has already given us a 
study of “Stonewall” Jackson along similar lines of style and organiza- 
tion. It is largely a reporter's job, filled with accounts of intimate 
scenes and direct conversations, but with little attempt at direct 
interpretation. The title seems to be a reporter's trick headline 
designed to command attention, but it is neither explained nor justified. 
Gray Vox retells the familiar story of the war experiences in a fresh 
and usually appealing style and will be useful to the general reader 
more than to the specialist or the scholar. What Davis offers is a 
panoramic sketch of the war in the East as it centered around Lee. 
As skilled reporting it is faithful to the facts in telling the story with 
sympathetic accuracy, but it lacks depth and insight and therefore 
adds little to either our knowledge or our understanding of the 
Southern hero 


Miers also accepts the usual picture of Lee, but he has reproduced 


it in an equally accurate and far more beautifully written miniature. 
His book is also addressed to the layman, as are all those in the 
interesting series, “Great Lives in Brief,” of which it is a part. 

The virtues of Miers’ study are largely those of concise summary 
and suggestive insight, for it attempts to probe Lee’s motivations as 
well as to analyze his importance in American history. While he 
pictures Lee as a truly great soldier and as a noble character, he also 
points out the failures that he feels must be examined in any thoughtful 
estimate of Lee’s career. Among these limitations is a “weakness” 


which would not allow Lee to act the autocrat and to remove sub- 
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ordinates even for just reasons. One might question whether, had 
Lee been less patient and forbearing, he would have become the 
meaningful legend he has been for nearly a century. Would he today 
be venerated as a symbol of nobility of character if he had possessed 
the qualities he is criticized for lacking? But more serious was Lee's 
failure to understand the deeper currents of history which were 
motivating his era. As Miers points out, there are few references to 
Lincoln in Lee’s letters, and surely, he contends, Lee could not under- 
stand a man of whom he rarely thought, and he could not defeat the 
North without understanding Lincoln. It is almost as if Lee had 
fought the war in a political and psychological vacuum and therefore 
failed to comprehend the “wholeness” of the conflict as Lincoln was 
able to see it 

Miers has given us an admirably written study which is featured 
by brevity and perception. It is a delight to realize how much we can 
learn of Lee and his career in two hundred small pages. 


Davidson College Frontis W. JOHNSTON 


Mighty Stonewall. By Frank E. Vandiver. (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1957. Pp. xi, 547. Illustrations, notes, bibliogra- 
phy. $6.50.) 


“Stonewall” Jackson is perhaps the most intriguing of all American 
military figures. Hardly had he been laid in his grave when comrades 
in arms and other idolators began writing of the great commander. 
Some of these writings were published early, some only after decades 
of delay; thus a somewhat steady flow of Jackson material emerged 
down through the turn of the century. High tide in Jacksoniana was 
reached in 1598 with the publication of Colonel G. F. R. Henderson's 
monumental biography. His Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil 
War for more than half a century has been almost universally ac 
claimed as a classic review, not only of the life of Jackson, but of the 
war in Virginia as well. 


jut Henderson's was not to be the last written word on Jackson. 


Douglas Southall Freeman, although concerned with Jackson only 


incidentally, treated his Civil War career both critically and exhaus- 
tively. Allen Tate and Burke Davis published full-length biographies 
of “Stonewall.” Now Frank Vandiver has brought forth what one dis- 
tinguished critic (T. Harry Williams) calls “the definitive life of 
Jackson.” 

This is, indeed, a good book, in many respects superior to Hender- 
son’s. Vandiver has thrown much new light on Jackson’s early career— 
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something Henderson neglected and which Freeman was not con- 
cerned with. He has treated with rare insight Jackson’s academic 
career at Virginia Military Institute. His account of the brief but 
idyllic life of Jackson and his first wife, Ellie Junkin, is literature of 
the highest order and sets a standard that should be the aim of all 
American historians. He reveals the inscrutable personality of this 
enigmatic man who could be so tender and so harsh at one and the 
same time. Vandiver’s Jackson is a man of unlimited ambition, but 
also one of humble piety and unswerving loyalty. He could be ruth 
less in his efforts to destroy a superior officer whose immorality, he 
believed, degraded the service. In the name of duty he could coldly 
press charges which might destroy valiant subordinates like Richard 
8. Garnett or A. P. Hill. Nor could Hill's heroic service at Antietam, 
where he saved the army, persuade Jackson to withdraw charges pre 
ferred a few weeks earlier for an alleged neglect of duty by Hill. Yet, 
simultaneously, he could write tender letters of devotion to his wife; 
he could weep at news of a friend's death. Jackson would pray before 
and after battles and innumerable times in between. He would not 
write or mail a letter on Sunday, but would personally play the part 
of a colporteur and hand out religious tracts to the men in camp. Yet 
the holiness of the day never saved a Yankee life when Jackson could 
find an exposed Union flank on a Sabbath morn or afternoon. 

Vandiver, it seems to me, is more objective than Henderson. Where 
Henderson is inclined to accept uncritically testimony which enhances 
Jackson's stature, Vandiver analyzes shrewdly and discards all evidence 
that does not ring true. Henderson, for instance, exonerates Jackson 
of any blame for the numerous failures during the Seven Days, but 
Vandiver frankly acknowledges that Jackson’s performance there left 
much to be desired. He shows quite clearly that Jackson, for all his 
ability as a fighting man, was in many ways a poor administrator and 
a difficult man for subordinates to get along with. Vandiver makes a 
penetrating analysis of Jackson. We understand clearly, despite his 
inflexible rules of discipline, just why his men loved him; and we see 
him grow in stature as the tale unfolds. 

In one respect, it seems to me, Vandiver's account does not measure 
up to the standards of either Henderson or Freeman. He does not 
make as clear as might be either accounts of battles or of the broad 
strategic situations surrounding them. One does not get in this book 
the clear understanding of the brilliance and magnificence of either 
the Valley campaign or of Chancellorsville that is given by both other 
historians. Partly this may be due to the inadequacy of the maps, 


most of which are almost useless as campaign guides. But if Professor 
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Vandiver has not yet mastered the craft of military historian, he has 
given us the best portrayal we have of Jackson the man. 


University of Kentucky A. D. Kimwan 


General George B. McClellan: Shield of the Union. By Warren W. 
Hassler, Jr. ( Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xvi, 350. Illustrations, maps, bibliography. $6.00.) 


One reviewer has said that this book, though excellent, will not 
end the McClellan controversy. Of course not—nothing will. His- 
torians seem unable to be neutre!l about Little Mac. They whitewash 
him, or they malign him. 

Dr. Hassler belongs to the whitewashers. He states his position in 
his introduction: “McClellan was not only a most able organizer, 
drillmaster, and disciplinarian, but was also a soldier of superior 
strategic and tactical ability.” From the beginning of the Civil War, 
McClellan thought well and fought well. He saw the conflict as a 
whole (none but Scott handled grand strategy as well in 1861). He 
whipped troops into shape, won their confidence, and handled them 
well on the field. True, he was a bit bombastic in his proclamations, 
and was sometimes impatient. He was slow, too, on occasion (“Don't 
let them hurry me.”). But he was a great man, really. Where he 
failed, it was because Lincoln did not back his greatest general, or 
because of opposition from those “wretched politicians,” the Radicals. 

On the whole, Dr. Hassler does his job well. He assembles the 
evidence, mostly from the Official Records, but also from manuscript 
collections, regimental histories, and the like. He tells each story, 
then reviews the commentaries. Some will feel that he is not fair to 
the Washington officials, who had their problems, too; and that 
Hassler has underestimated McClellan's own shortcomings. But the 
book does have its impressive side, as a good presentation of the 
McClellan position. 

The book is not a full biography. Rather it is a monograph on 
McClellan as a commander in 1561 and 1862. In a way, this is 
fortunate, for attention is centered on the key parts of McClellan's 
career. But by omitting any treatment of the war with Mexico and 


the Crimean conflict, the author misses an opportunity to point up 
McClellan's training and development as a military man. And by 
subordinating the personal side, Hassler somehow, somewhere, lets 
McClellan's personality slip through his fingers. 

How does the volume stand up as military history? Moderately 
well, as a history of individual battles, though one often feels that this 
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is the same old story, told in much the same old way. The major 
weakness, however, is on a broader front. Hassler and others call 
McClellan a great builder, a master organizer, a first-class handler 
of troops. Well, then, why not tell about all this? How did McClellan 
build and organize? If this was his great accomplishment, why not 
describe and feature it? How did McClellan organize and handle his 
supplies? How did he use his cavalry, his artillery, his engineers? 
How did he choose his positions? Did he use his European experi- 
ence? His Mexican War experience? His West Point training? What 
were his relationships with his officers? Did he fit his plans to his 
knowledge of opposition commanders? Did he use tried-and-true 
tactics, or did he experiment with new methods? These are questions 
which must be. answered before we can take the measure of this 
commander. 


University of Wisconsin Frep Harvey Harrincron 


Ghost Ship of the Confederacy: The Story of the Alabama and Her 
Captain, Raphael Semmes. By Edward Boykin. (New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 1957. Pp. xi, 404. Illustrations, bibliogra- 
phy. $4.95.) 


Raphael Semmes’s exploits as a commerce raider during the Civil 
War are dramatically told in this book. The title is slightly misleading 
since over a third of the volume concerns the cruise of the Sumter, 
which under Semmes’s willing and able direction was transformed 


from a weather-beaten condemned passenger packet into a ship of 


war, the first to display the new Confederate flag on the high seas. 
The Sumter story, however, is a fitting prelude to the more eventful 
and better known story of the Alabama. 

The Sumter was commissioned into the Confederate States Navy on 
June 3, 1861, at New Orleans and a few weeks later eluded Federal 
blockaders and escaped to the open sea. For the next nine months 
she cruised in Caribbean and South American waters and thence across 
the Atlantic to Gibraltar, capturing and burning or ransoming eighteen 
Northern commercial vessels. By April 1862 the Sumter was worn out 
from these exertions, and with the consent of the Confederate naval 
authorities Semmes sadly abandoned her at Gibraltar. It happened 
that just about this time the “290,” a fast modern ship, was nearing 
completion for the Confederacy at the Laird shipyards in England. 
On July 29, 1862, seizure of the “290” by Federal authorities in England 
being imminent, she hastily steamed out of the Mersey and made for 
the Azores. Here, on August 20, 1862, Semmes took command of her, 
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christened her the Alabama, and supervised her fitting out as a ship 
of war. Now the saga of the Sumter began all over again but on a 
much larger and grander scale. For nearly two years the Alabama 
roamed the seas, destroying or ransoming sixty-nine enemy ships. Her 
course took her as far west as the Gulf of Mexico, where she engaged 
and sank the Federal gunboat Hatteras, as far east as Cochin China, 
from the Grand Banks in the north to the Cape of Good Hope in the 
south, and finally to Cherbourg, France, where she lost a gallant fight 
to the U.S.S. Kearsarge. 

The captures of the Sumter and Alabama are described vividly, as 
are other events befalling these ships, such as the breathtaking escape 
of the Sumter from the U.S.S. Iroquois at Martinique. In addition, 
there are fascinating personal glimpses of Semmes, his crew, and 
prominent officials of the time, including James Bulloch, who nego- 
tiated for the construction of the Alabama, and Captain John A, 
Winslow, skipper of the Kearsarge. The reactions of the Federal 
authorities to Semmes’s deeds and their effect on England and France 
are also interestingly told. 

Mr. Boykin’s principal sources are Semmes’s Memoirs of Service 
Afloat During the War Between the States and the Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Navies (in which extracts of the journals 
Semmes kept as commander of the Sumter and Alabama are pub- 
lished). The few personal narratives written by Semmes’s officers 
and crew and contemporary newspapers have also been used to good 
advantage. The book is written in a popular vein, without footnotes. 
The use of footnotes would have increased rather than decreased this 
reviewer's interest in the story, for there are several curious anecdotes 
the reason why the Deerhound happened to to be a spectator to the 
fight between the Alabama and Kearsarge, for example—the sources of 
which are not readily apparent from the bibliography. Mr. Boykin 
has, however, admirably put into practice George M. Trevelyan’s 
dictum: “History should be written to be read.” 


Washington, D. C. ELIZABETH BETHEL 


Tin Can on a Shingle. By William Chapman White and Ruth White. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. xi, 176. 
Illustrations, bibliography. $3.50. ) 


John Ericsson, the inventor of the Monitor, wrote: “The art of war, 


as I have always contended, is positively in its infancy. When per- 


fected, man will be forced to live in peace with man.” Perhaps the 
most significant result of the epic battle between the Monitor and the 
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Merrimac (Virginia) on March 9, 1862, was that it wrecked the old 
wooden navies of the world and forecast the steel monsters of the 
future. 

William Chapman White and Ruth White have written a colorful, 
suspenseful, and balanced account of the dramatic clash of metal on 
water. Neatly interwoven with the story of the Monitor is a good 
treatment of the Merrimac. It is garnished with humor and tragedy. 
The leading characters, Ericsson and the Monitor, emerge crystal 
clear. Human weaknesses and technical failures are not overlooked. 
The Whites have combined excellent organization with good historical 
summaries of background and correlative events. 

The authors attempt to escape overdramatization of a naturally 
dramatic event, but fall short. There is a tendency to make the affair 
the turning point of the Civil War. Perhaps this is not without justi- 
fication. Repeated use of such terms as “hideous” and “shattering” 
result, however, in an exaggeration of the dramatic element. 

Some historians will be uneasy at the liberty taken in “thought 
interpretation.” Others will find that some details and summarized 
allusions are inaccurate. For example, the Whites note that Hiram 
Paulding was ordered to destroy the Gosport Navy Yard in April 1861. 
The purpose of his expedition was to defend the yard and only 
secondarily to destroy it if defense proved impossible. The Confed- 
erate Secretary of the Navy, Stephen Mallory, is given credit for the 
idea of Confederate ironclads in May 1861. The Richmond Daily 
Enquirer heralded a navy of ironclads on April 22, 1861. The authors 
treat McClellan harshly, with no mention of the fact that the mortal 
fear of the Merrimac on the part of the North Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron commander, Louis M. Goldsborough, was a contributing 
factor in McClellan's fateful delay before Yorktown. 

The above comments are minutiae but illustrate a major weakness 
in the work under review. A perusal of the “selected bibliography” 


reveals a surprising lack of manuscript and other primary materials 


as well as important secondary works. Harrison A. Trexler’s fine study, 
The Confederate lronclad “Virginia” (“Merrimac”) (Chicago, 1938), 
is not listed. The sources listed do not justify the subtitle: “the Full 


Story of the Monitor and the Merrimac.” The historian is further 
frustrated by the lack of footnotes, which is not necessarily the fault 
of the authors. In this respect, The Yankee Cheese Box by Robert 
Stanley McCordock (Philadelphia, 1938), is superior in research. 
Nevertheless, Tin Can on a Shingle serves as a good lesson on how 


to make history live by the application of excellent writing 


Southern Methodist University JoHN SHERMAN LONG 
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Inside the Confederate Government: The Diary of Robert Garlick Hill 
Kean. Edited by Edward Younger. (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. Pp. xxxvi, 241. Frontispiece. $5.00. ) 


When the World Ended: The Diary of Emma LeConte. Edited by 
Earl Schenck Miers. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xviii, 124. Frontispiece. $4.00.) 


Although the booksellers’ stalls are crowded with new evaluations 
of Confederate history as well as republished standard accounts which 
have borne their age without loss of prestige, there are many matters 
about those desperate years which still plague the scholar but give 
the buff plenty of latitude for argument. Perhaps the best substantia 
tion for conclusions which must in part "be subjective can be found in 
contemporary accounts if the writer of these ninety years past proved 
to be an alert recorder. John B. Jones’ A Rebel War Clerk's Diary and 
A Diary from Dixie of Mary Boykin Chesnut are standard examples 
which always slip into the bibliography of a Southern study. From 
this date onward they will be joined by another which is superior in 
many ways to the much-worn references of the Richmond clerk or 
the South Carolina analyst. Robert Garlick Hill Keanwas a serious, 
widely read, introspective man who relates less gossip than the other 
two, who almost avoids notice of the petticoat influences, but whose 
discerning judgment of the inner doings and decaying fortunes of the 


Confederacy is not only remarkable for its astuteness but made trust 


worthy by his willingness to indicate that he changed his own opinions 


as facts became known to him. 

Kean (pronounced cane) was a graduate of the University of Vir 
ginia and a practicing lawyer. He married Jane Nicholas Randolph, 
a niece of George Wythe Randolph, who served for a time as Secretary 
of War in the Davis cabinet. After Fort Sumter, at the age of thirty 
three, he was mustered into a Virginia infantry regiment with the 
Home Guard organization of his home town, Lynchburg. On Sep 
tember 15, 1861, Private Kean began his diary which relates the 
happenings of army life for the next five and one half months. In 
February 1862 he was assigned to the staff of General Randolph, and 
in a few weeks went with his uncle-by-marriage, newly appointed War 
Secretary, to Richmond, where Kean was soon busy as Head of the 
Bureau of War. Until April 1865 he held this vital post, saw the 
important personalities as they visited the capitol, and handled much 
confidential material which made a translation of the meaning of 
events on far-flung fields possible. Unfortunately Kean’s diary is not 


continuous but has gaps such as the vital one between Febriaryv and 
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mid-October 1862. Its major contents cover the Richmond years, 


although observations on early Reconstruction conclude the author's 
jottings. 

Civil and political affairs naturally fell under Kean’s observation, 
but as the months passed the diarist became more and more absorbed 
with military matters. He was one of the few men of the hour who 
censured freely the Confederate strategy which Davis supported of 
deploying men in all corners of the South on defensive assignment. 
In fact, he was a consistertt critic of the President and on July 27, 
1563, cried to his diary: “Oh, for a man at the helm like William of 
Orange, a man of steadfast calm temper, heroic character and genius, 
a man fertile in resources, equal to emergencies.” Sharp, penetrating 
adjectives indicate what Kean’s opinion was of political and head 
military personalities, while his analysis throws much light on the 
numerous controversies which rocked the Confederate war effort. 

Edward Younger, professor of history at the University of Virginia, 
should be commended for bringing this valuable document into circula- 
tion. His introductory essay gives meaning and perspective to Kean’s 
remarks, while brief notes clarify certain sections of the manuscript. 
The editorial work of Earl Miers in When the World Ended reflects the 
same merit, although the account of the teen-aged Emma LeConte is 
entirely diflerent from that of the soldier in the Bureau of War. The 
daughter of Joseph LeConte, professor at the South Carolina College 
in Columbia, South Carolina, began her entries on the last day of 1864 
when the dream of Confederate success had turned to disillusionment. 
Wild rumors and the infamy of Sherman filled her mind as her pen 
recorded an emotionalism which must be included in any record of 
the war. Excitement and confusion mounted to a crescendo during 
the hours when the city burned, to be followed by sadness, silence, 
and the receding tide of the backwash of occupation. With mature 
expression, this talented girl gives new meaning to such words as fear, 


courage, humiliation, and disgust. 


University of Chattanooga James W. Livincoop 


The Letters of William Gilmore Simms. Volume V, 1867-1870. Edited 
by Mary C. Simms Oliphant, Alfred Taylor Odell, and T. C., 
Duncan Eaves. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 
1956. Pp. xxiii, 571. Illustrations, appendixes, general index. $8.50. ) 


This concluding volume of the correspondence of William Gilmore 
Simms makes emphatic what has been clear from the publication of 
the first volume: that Simms was thoroughly a man of his time and his 
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section, and that the record of his days and deeds is a representation 
in small of the cultural and social patterns of the South between 1530 
and 1870. His career, as represented in these letters, extends from 
the days of his Unionist party affiliation in the nullification controversy, 
through his passionate nationalism of the thirties and early forties, to 
his intense sectionalism of the fifties, his espousal of war in the sixties, 
the bitter disillusionment of defeat, and finally the searing experiences 
of Keconstruction. 

Contrary to most interpretations, however, Simms, as these letters 
abundantly demonstrate, was primarily a man of letters and only 
secondarily a political or social thinker or actor, He was a responder 
to the currents of his day, not a maker of them. His record is, there 
fore, of unique value in the picture it draws of the impact of the sweep 
of events which carried the South into the debacle of war and the 
tragedy of Reconstruction upon an intelligent, honest, thoughtful 
man of letters 

Only the final three and a half years of his life are covered by the 
letters here. He was writing desperately and working to establish his 
children in a world no longer tasteful to him. Disease—almost cet 
tainly cancer—was eating his life away. All that he had dreamed of 
socially and politically was lost. Yet he faced his world with a good 
will, a strong spirit and the resolute sense that spiritual defeat is not 
a necessary concomitant of phys cal disaster. Nowhere does the moral 
courace ol the men who if} h mwever erroncous a Cause made war 
against the Union and lived to sufler the indignities of retribution 
show more admirably than it does in the closing years of Simms’s life 

This volume also contains the numerous letters which have come 
to the editors’ attention too late to be included in their proper places 
the bulk of them, understandably, belonging to the early volumes. 
It has a useful list of errata, again with the bulk of the material 
devoted to the first volume. It has two very useful indexes. One is 


a general index to the whole work, replacing the temporary indexes 


to the individual volumes; the other is a very valuable index to refer 


cnces to the many individual works of Simms 

The complete set of this correspondence, consisting of 1,517 letters 
and a tremendous mass of detailed factual annotation, is a landmark 
in Southern literary scholarship. To its compilers and editors all 
students of Southern life and letters owe a deep debt for an important 
task done with great skill and fine scholarly integrity. 


University of North Carolina C. Hucn Ho_tmMan 
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Negro Militia and Reconstruction. By Otis A. Singletary. (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1957. Pp. xi, 181. Illustrations, bibli- 
ography. $3.75.) 


As a part of the Reconstruction process, Congress required the dis- 
bandment of the militia forces established under the provisional 
governments in the South. As soon as the Kadical governments were 
in operation in the summer of 1865, however, the need for a protective 


and political force to sustain such governments became apparent. 


Congress then repealed the prohibition with respect to militia in the 
reconstructed states. Neither Virginia nor Georgia, nor, strictly speak- 
ing, Alabama, had an organized militia. Florida never used her militia, 
preferring to depend on federal troops to preserve order, but the 
remaining Southern states organized and used Negro militia, espe- 
cially in Arkansas, South Carolina, and Louisiana. It was called 
Negro militia” on the theory that “a touch of Negro was sufficient 
to brand it as all Negro.” “In Arkansas, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
and ‘Texas, there were heavy concentrations of Negro troops, and there 
was a noticeable mixture of Negro and white troops in the Tennessee, 
Louisiana, and North, Carolina companies.” The North Carolina law, 
however, provided for separation of the races into different companies. 

It was easy enough to find Negro recruits. The difficulty was in 
finding arms and equipment, most of which came from the federal 
government. Perhaps a greater difficulty was the discipline and con- 
tro! of the militia. In a time of trouble, militia morale got remarkably 
low, and sometimes governors hesitated to use the militia. The love 
of military display was equalled by the dislike of military action. 

Dr. Singletary makes it clear that the militia was to be used to 
protect the party in power, and especially as a political instrument 
during elections or times of interparty rivalry. As it turned out, 
however, the militia had the opposite effect than that intended. White 
antipathy found expression in many ways, all of them unpleasant, and 
the ultimate result was a counterforce of whites against which the 
militia could not stand unaided by the federal government. 

This is a useful study, clearly written and appropriately brief. It 
brings together, partly from primary sources and partly from previous 
studies of Reconstruction, a general picture of the militia and of the 
circumstances which brought it about. Some readers may wish more 
details on the organization of the militia, relative numbers of white 
ind black, officer material, pay, and the relations between the militia 
and the United States troops stationed in the South. 


Duke University \opert H. Woopy 
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Laissez Faire and the General Welfare State: A Study of Conflict in 
American Thought, 1865-1901. By Sidney Fine. (Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1956. Pp. x, 468. Bibliography. $7.50.) 


Although concentrating his study of conflict upon how large a part 
government should play in American society to the last half of the 
nineteenth century, Sidney Fine has allowed himself to consider policy 
making in the periods 1763-1865 and the first half of the twentieth 
century. Because of the intensification of the problems of industrial- 
ization and urbanization, Jeffersonian-Jacksonian liberalism became an 
anachronism; “Whiggery,” by concentrating on the protective tariff, 
failed to realize that the state should act as a regulatory agency. But 
by mid-twentieth century, from one Roosevelt through another, the 
ideological conflict had been resolved “in theory, in practice, and in 
public esteem in favor of the general welfare state.” Thus, the real 
testing ground was in the era of the “second American revolution.” 

In this crucial period, the upholders of laissez faire tended to 
identify themselves with the Liberal Republican-Mugwump faction 
of the Republican party or the Samuel Tilden-Grover Cleveland wing 
of the Democratic party. They adhered to such a doctrine because of 
belief in immutability of economic laws, the efficacy of self-interest, 
free competition, and the conviction that government, at best, was an 


inefficient agency. Fine has mustered the academic and the popular, 


the professional and nonprofessional adherents of the doctrine. They 


include, of course, a Sumner, a Burgess, a Carnegie, and other familiars. 

Among those who believed in the necessity of state action Fine 
marshals figures such as Ward, James, Wilson, Ely, Commons, Glad- 
den, and others, and devotes entire chapters to the social gospel; 
sociology, political science, and pragmatism; and the new political 
economy. In the quest of reform, the ideologist gives way to those 
ready to initiate action: the socialists, the farmers, the laborers. In a 
consideration of the legislative record of this period the author con- 
cludes that there was considerable divergence between the practice of 
the legislatures and the earlier, strong belief in the doctrine of the 
negative state. To Fine, this was most apparent on the level of state 
and local government, but the federal government was found to be 
solicitous of the businessman's and farmer's welfare. And the lines 
of the federal government were out with respect to regulation of 
business, conditions of labor, conservation, public education, housing, 
and health. 

Fine’s study is an excellent survey of the conflict. He states both 
positions of the argument objectively. He includes all of the major 
figures on both sides of the contest one would expect to encounter. 
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He has utilized and allowed credit to all the major intellectual mono- 
graphs relating to his subject. 


University of Mississippi WittiaM T. Donerry, Jr. 


The University of North Carolina, 1900-1930: The Making of a Modern 
University. By Louis R. Wilson. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1957. Pp. xxi, 633. Illustrations, appendixes. 
$7.50. ) 


\t the turn of the century the University of North Carolina, with a 
faculty of thirty-five and a student body of about five hundred, re- 
ceived indifferent support from the state, and there was little to 
distinguish it among Southern institutions of higher learning. It had 
“attained the status of a well-rounded college,” but its graduate school 
was “loosely organized” and its three professional schools were poorly 
integrated with the university. Thirty years later, however, the faculty 
exceeded two hundred, the student body 2,600, and, in addition to 
building a fine physical plant, North Carolina was providing an annual 
maintenance appropriation of more than $500,000. The institution at 
Chapel Hill possessed the region's most promising graduate school, its 
first university press, membership in the Association of American Uni- 
versities, and a faculty whose Odums, Greenlaws, Cokers, Venables 
and Hendersons held national prominence. 

The story of this remarkable transformation is interestingly narrated 
in this handsome volume of more than six hundred pages. The author 
as librarian and director of extension and the university press, among 
other things, played a considerable role in the events of which he so 
proudly writes. 

How and why did North Carolina produce this university? One 
important factor lay in the leadership of three presidents, two of whom 
were brilliant by any standard. Francis P. Venable, 1900-1914, a 
distinguished chemist and inspiring teacher, began the transition. 


Insisting on high standards, he contributed greatly to the development 


of the sciences and to instilling an intellectual atmosphere, but was 
deficient in matters pertaining to politics and public relations. These 
qualities were admirably supplied by his successor, Edward Kidder 
Graham, who envisioned a great university, set up objectives for 
creating it, and interpreted them to the campus and state. His 1916 
address to the student body is the finest of its type this reader has 
seen. He also greatly stimulated the interest of North Carolina in its 
university. 

Graham was still a young man when fatally stricken by influenza in 
1918. His tragic death was followed a few months later by that of 
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Acting President Marvin H. Stacy, and it was left to Harry Woodburn 
Chase to implement Graham's program. The accomplishments of this 
New Englander entitle him to permanent status as one of America’s 
truly great university presidents. During his regime, 1919-1930, the 
university developed its graduate school, solidified its professional 
schools, established the press, and founded special institutes for re- 
search in the social sciences, government, public welfare, and human 
relations. One of his few disappointments was the failure to establish 
a four-year medical school. Asserting that “men must be free to think 
and teach,” Chase marshaled the forces that defeated legislative pro- 
posals to ban the teaching of evolution in state schools. Although his 
institution was recognized as the region’s leading state university, 
Chase was never content with being the best in the South, and he 
sought more. “The time has certainly gone by,” he said in 1930, “when 
Southern youth ought to be trained to anything less than a national 
outlook, or their education judged by standards that embody anything 
short of the best.” 

Yet Mr. Wilson’s book is far more than an administrative history; 
the role of the faculty is fully emphasized, and curriculum, budget, 
and physical plant are treated in detail. There is less emphasis on 
student life, especially athletics. Graham's deft handling of an aspiring 
big-time football coach makes one wish the author had pursued the 
subject further—it is hard to believe that this problem disappeared 
from 1916 until 1935. This reader would also have welcomed more 
discussion of the relation of the university to the state, a subject on 
which the author sometimes wrote revealingly, as in the chapters 
dealing with finances and the evolution struggle. Capable leadership 
alone does not fully explain the triumph of U.N.C. North Carolina 
was fortunate that a political revolution such as that headed by Ben 
Tillman did not disrupt the progress of her university, or that no 
Blease, Bilbo, or Talmadge rose to make it a political football. One 
wonders if Chase’s career would have been possible in South Carolina, 
Georgia, or Mississippi. Why was it possible in North Carolina? 

University historians have difficulty in deciding whether certain 
material should go in the text or be relegated to appendixes. A non- 
alumnus may well feel that some pages read like a catalogue. The 
book sometimes becomes repetitious, and the reader might wonder 
why, after having been fully introduced and identified, it was necessary 
to repeat endlessly the full names of Edward Kidder Graham, Harry 
Woodburn Chase, and, for that matter, Louis Round Wilson. Such 
minor defects detract but little, however, from the inspiring story of 
the metamorphosis of a great university. 


University of South Carolina Danie. W. Hows 
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The New Revolution in the Cotton Economy: Mechanization and Its 
Consequences. By James H. Street. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1957. Pp. xvi, 294. Illustrations, tables, 
bibliography. $5.00.) 


The revolution in cotton, so long prophesied, is upon us. In 1955 
almost one quarter of the American crop was harvested mechanically. 
Mechanization in its fullest sense, of course, means more than harvest- 
ing equipment, the spindle machines which pick the lint and the 
strippers which remove the entire boll. It means improved varieties. 
It involves power equipment for seedbed preparation, fertilization, 
and planting. It requires mechanical, thermal, or chemical methods of 
weed control. It includes the new synthetic insecticides, sometimes 
applied by crop-dusting aircraft. It means better ways of drying, 
cleaning, and ginning to offset the inferior grade of machine-picked 
fiber. Professor Street, an economist, has tried to discover why tech- 
nological advance in cotton production was delayed so long after the 
mechanization of other crops and why we now are witnessing a period 
of accelerated change. 

Why was mechanization so slow in coming? Part of the answer 
Street finds in the institutional residue of slavery, the sharecrop and 
crop-lien systems and racial discrimination, which presumed that 
cotton could be produced only by a large supply of hand labor. The 
high birth rate among rural Negroes fitted into this pattern. Federal 
agricultural policy during the past quarter-century tended to preserve 
existing institutional arrangements. Technical problems peculiar to 
cotton threw up a baffling set of obstacles. Conditions under which 
the crop was grown varied so much that it was difficult to develop 
satisfactory harvesting machines. Besides, mechanical picking was not 
significant unless accompanied by similarly labor-saving methods of 
weed control. Finally, declining exports, to which the crop-restriction 
program of the New Deal contributed, competition from synthetic 
fibers, and unsettling effects of industrial depression and war furthered 
a belief that cotton was a declining industry, thus deadening the in- 
centive to innovate. 

Why has the change come recently with such a rush? Mainly, the 
author believes, as the natural climax of years of development and 
promotion. The newer areas of the Southwest and the Far West, 
where the weed problem was not so great and where the weight of 


long-established institutions was not so oppressive, proved a spearhead. 
The second World War helped, not by creating an acute labor shortage, 
but by forcing farmers to reappraise their practices and prospects. 
Since the war, reviving markets induced by domestic prosperity and 
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foreign-aid programs have brought confidence and the means to 
mechanize. 

What of the future? Street does not expect overnight mechanization, 
but he does think the process irreversible and warns that in some 
future depression the cotton economy will not be able to reabsorb 
workers. Farmers who because of size of holdings and other limits 
must delay or foyego adopting the new techniques constitute a serious 
problem. How far will the government go by price supports to keep 
them in production? This poses a dilemma fraught with significance 
for the competitive future of cotton. Farm units will tend to grow 
larger, but this will not necessarily mean the decline of the family-size 
farm. The problem of technological unemployment, which caused so 
much concern in the thirties, is not likely to be troublesome if the 
present pace of industrialization and urbanization continues. Total 
mechanization, Street feels, will benefit the South. The rural standard 
of living will remain relatively low, but absolutely, it will increase. 
Cautiously he suggests that it will contribute to the reduction of racial 
tensions. Perhaps so, but is not a general increase in the standard of 
living as likely to exacerbate as to ease the economic competition that 
intensifies group hostility? 


This is a work of economic analysis. Thorough in its exploitation of 


published sources and broad in conception, it has the great merit of 
recognizing that cotton has been not only a system of production, but 
a way of life. The history of the spectacular changes of recent years 
remains to be written. When such a task is essayed, Street's book will 
be an indispensable starting point. Meanwhile, the historian who 
ventures into this field without reading it does so at his peril. 


University of Cincinnati Oscar E. ANDERSON 


The New-York Historical Society's Dictionary of Artists in America, 
1564-1560. By George C. Groce and David H. Wallace. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. Pp. xxvii, 759. Bibliography. 
$15.00. ) 


A volume which increases sixfold the information in any similar 
previous volume well deserves the characterization “monumental.” 
Such is The New-York Historical Society's Dictionary of Artists in 
America, 1564-1860, which records biographical data concerning over 
ten thousand artists. 

In an introduction remarkable for the clarity with which it explains 
the scope, sources, and uses of the Dictionary of Artists in America 
compilers George C. Groce and David H. Wallace steal a reviewer's 
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thunder by stating their task and their accomplishment so well that 
there can be no cavilling with them. Like accomplished athletes, they 


make the difficult seem easy. “This is purely a biographical dictionary,” 


they write, “arranged alphabetically by artist. The aim has been to 
give for every artist as much as possible of the following information: 
full name, dates and places of birth and death, media and subject 
matter of his work, chronology of residences and exhibitions, pupils, 
and in some instances locations and reproductions of representative 
works. . . . What has been aimed at is an objective setting down of 
the essential facts in the lives of those men and women who played a 
part, however humble, in the art life of early America.” 

Accompanying each biographical entry is an indication of the 
sources of information for the entry. A “Key to Citations of Sources” 
is included as an appendix to the volume. With over fifteen hundred 
entries, this key itself will be a useful bibliographical tool. 

The Dictionary of Artists in America is a permanent biographic and 
bibliographic contribution to the history of American art. It is truly 
a monumental accomplishment. 


Chicago, Illinois Ricnarp B. HARWELL 





Historical News and Notices 


Tue ASSOCIATION 


The Southern Historical Association and the American Historical 
Association will hold a joint session on American Race Relations at 
the annual meeting of the American Historical Association in New 
York, December 28-30. Mary E. Young of Ohio State University will 
read a paper on “Southern Indian Removal: The ‘Civilized Tribés’ 
and Jacksonian Justice,” and Richard Bardolph of the Woman's Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina will discuss “Social Origins 
of Distinguished Negroes.” Walter B. Posey, Agnes Scott College and 
Emory University, will be chairman, and Bernard Mayo, University 
of Virginia, will comment on the papers. 


PERSONAL 


William T. Alderson has been named executive secretary of the 
Tennessee Historical Commission, in which position he will have 
charge of editing the commission's publications, the erection of his- 
torical markers, and work on historic sites. Dr. Alderson will continue 
to edit the Tennessee Historical Quarterly. 


Richard J. Barker, who holds a master’s degree from Duke Univer- 
sity, has been appointed instructor in history in Western Carolina 
College, to succeed the late Marvin R. Farley. Ernest M. Lander, Jr. 
of Clemson College served as visiting professor in Western Carolina 
College during the first term of the summer session. 


Walter S. Sanderlin has been promoted to professor of history in 
Washington and Jefferson College, and John A. Carpenter has been 
appointed assistant professor of history. 


Daniel M. McFarland, formerly of Columbia College, Columbia, 
South Carolina, has been appointed head of the department of history 
in Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, North Carolina. 


The University of Kansas announces the promotion of Robert W. 
Johannsen to associate professor of history. This semester he is a 
visiting member of the University of Wisconsin's department of his 
tory. William Gilbert has been promoted to associate professor of 
history. Elmo R. Richardson, a doctoral graduate of the University 
of California, Los Angeles, has been appointed instructor in history 
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and Robert G. Colodny, a doctoral graduate of the University of 
California, Berkeley, visiting assistant professor. Associate Professor 
James E. Seaver has been appointed director of the Western Civiliza- 
tion Program. Robert E. Schofield, assistant professor of history, spent 
the summer in England doing research on the life of Joseph Priestley 
under a grant from the American Philosophical Society. Oswald P. 
Backus, associate professor, spent July and August in the Soviet Union 
on research supported by a Carnegie grant; this year he is in Helsinki 
as a Fulbright scholar. The department of history in August pre- 
sented a symposium on twentieth-century American diplomatic history. 


Wesley M. Bagby and Mortimer Levine have been promoted to 
the rank of assistant professor of history in West Virginia University. 


Horace H. Cunningham, professor of history and chairman of the 
department of social sciences in Elon College, has been appointed 
dean of the college. Clarence B. Carson, a recent doctoral graduate 
of Vanderbilt University, has been appointed assistant professor of 
history in Elon College. - 


After serving thirty-four years as professor of history and chairman 
of the department of social sciences in Concord College, Athens, West 
Virginia, M. S. Cushman was retired on June 1, 1957. This year he 
is acting associate professor of history in King College, Bristol, Ten- 
nessee, replacing Professor William J. Wade, who is on leave for 
graduate study. Professor Cushman’s successor in Concord College 
is Joseph Tennis Hatfield, a graduate student of Emory University. 


Tulane University announces the promotion of Charles P. Roland 
to associate professor of history and of Charles T. Davis to assistant 
professor; and the appointment of Robert C. Reinders as assistant 
professor and of F. Hugh Rankin and Henry A. Kmen as instructors. 
Visiting professors for the summer session were Joseph G. Tregle of 
Loyola University and Leon Bernard of Notre Dame University. Pro- 
fessor Davis did research in Italy during the summer on a grant from 


the American Philosophical Society. W. Burlie Brown, assistant pro- 


fessor, has been awarded a Guggenheim fellowship for a study of 
American architecture, 1865-1914. 


In North Carolina State College, Stuart Noblin and Philip M. Rice 
have been promoted to the rank of professor, Abraham Holtzman and 
Marvin L. Brown, Jr. to associate professor, and Burton F. Beers to 
assistant professor. William J. Block has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science, and J. Leon Helguera has been appointed 
instructor in history. Professor Noblin has been named college ar- 
. chivist. 
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Harris G. Warren, formerly of the University of Mississippi, has 
been appointed professor of history and chairman of the department 
of history in Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, replacing William E. 
Smith, who has resigned the chairmanship to devote full time to his 
position as dean of the Graduate School. Frank W. Iklé has been 
appointed assistant professor of history at Miami. 


The history department of the University of Houston announces the 
appointment of Allen J. Going, formerly of the University of Alabama, 
as associate professor, and the promotion of Edwin A. Miles, Stanley 
E. Siegel, and Richard D. Younger to associate professorships. Louis 
Kestenberg, professor of history, has returned to the department after 
a year as a teacher under the Fulbright exchange program in the 
Johannes Kepler Gymnasium in Reutlingen, West Germany. 


Thomas B. Alexander has been appointed visiting associate profes- 
sor of history in the University of Alabama; Gerald Strauss, assistant 
professor; and Wilburt S. Brown, temporary instructor. With the aid 
of a grant from the University of Alabama Research Committee, A. B. 
Thomas spent the summer doing research in Washington. 


Three assistant professors have been added to the history staff of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute: Edward Williamson, from the Air 
University; Richard Griffin, from Athens College; and Thomas A. 
Belser, from Jacksonville (Alabama) State Teachers’ College. Robert 
A. Naylor has been promoted to assistant professor of history. 


L. F. Sheffy, head of the department of history, and Hattie M. 
Anderson have retired at West Texas State College, where they had 
been members of the department since 1915 and 1920, respectively. 
Lowell H. Harrison has been appointed head of the department and 
promoted to professor. New staff members include Mary Elizabeth 
Davidson, doctoral candidate at the University of Pennsylvania, Robert 
Frank Heflin, doctoral candidate at Vanderbilt University, and John 
K. Kahler, doctoral candidate at the University of Chicago, all ap- 
pointed as instructors. John S. Goff, doctoral candidate at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, has become instructor in history and 
government, and Dan Selakovich, a doctoral candidate at Colorado 
State College, has been appointed assistant professor of social studies. 


The University of Georgia department of history announces the 
promotion to associate professor of Wilbur Devereux Jones and C. 
Jay Smith, Jr. Lothar L. Tresp, formerly of Birmingham-Southern 
College, has been appointed assistant professor, and Walter S. Han- 


chett, who last year did research on the Latvian Communist party 
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under a grant from Columbia University, instructor in history. Horace 
Montgomery, professor of history, has been appointed director of the 
University Center in Georgia, to which he will devote one third of 
his time. J. Chalmers Vinson, associate professor, has received a 
Guggenheim fellowship and is on leave this year to do research on 
the United States Senate and foreign policy, 1931-1941. 


Richard Bardolph has been promoted to professor of history in the 
Woman's College of the University of North Carolina. 


Frank B. Williams, Jr. has been promoted to professor of history 
in East Tennessee State College, and James E. Sutton to associate 
professor. Professor Sutton is on leave this year to teach in Indiana 
University. Willard B. Gatewood, Jr., doctoral graduate of Duke 
University, and Morton A. Brown, doctoral candidate at Harvard 
University, have been appointed assistant professors. 


Berlin B. Chapman, professor of history in Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, has been granted an additional leave of absence, until September 
1958, to continue research on the land history of the Otoe, Missouria, 
and Creek Indians. Returning to the department in September were: 
Alfred Levin, professor, from a year’s research in Finland on a Ful- 
bright grant; Sidney D. Brown, from a year in Japan, where he did 
research as a Ford Foundation fellow; and Angie Debo, as temporary 


assistant professor to teach Professor Chapman's course in Oklahoma 
history. Harry Harootunian, temporary assistant professor, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as assistant professor in Pennsylvania State 
University; and Hurshel Herbert Risinger, temporary instructor, has 
returned to Oklahoma Southwestern State College as assistant pro- 
fessor of history. George Arnakis, associate professor of history in 
Texas Christian University, held the 1957 summer lectureship in 
history in Oklahoma State University and delivered three addresses 
on the Near East. 


Roy V. Scott has been appointed assistant professor of history in 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, and W. Magruder Drake has been 
promoted to associate professor. 


The University of Maryland department of history announces the 
promotion of Earl S. Beard and Patrick W. Riddleberger to assistant 
professor. New members of the department are; Albert D. Mott (re- 
placing Donald G. Gordon, continuing on a Fulbright fellowship in 
Australia) and Heien A. Rivlin, formerly of the Harvard Middle East 
Institute, assistant professors; and Gerald G. Effert, doctoral candidate 
at the University of Michigan, William F. McKee, doctoral candidate 
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at the University of Wisconsin, and Kenneth B. O’Brien, formerly 
instructor in Stanford University, instructors. David S$. Sparks is on 
leave this semester to do research, on a Social Science Research Coun- 
cil grant, for a biography of General Henry W. Halleck; and Roland 
N. Stromberg will be on leave next semester to do research as a 
Rockefeller Foundation scholar. Professors Beard and Riddleberger 
were on leave during the summer and held university research grants. 
Herbert A. Crosman, George H. Callcott, and J. Patrick White have 
been transferred to the university's European program. 


Charles Henry Ambler, professor emeritus of history in West Vir- 
ginia University, died after a long illness August 31, 1957, at Morgan- 
town, West Virginia, at the age of eighty-one. Born in New Matamoras, 
Ohio, he received the A.B. and A.M. degrees from West Virginia Uni- 
versity and the Ph.D. degree from the University of Wisconsin, He 
was professor of history in Randolph-Macon College from 1908 to 
1917, when he joined the faculty of West Virginia University. There 
he served as professor until 1947, and as head of the department of 
history from 1929 to 1946. He was a member of the American His- 
torical Association and a number of other professional societies. He 
was president of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in 
1942-1943. 

Professor Ambler did intensive research in the regional history of 
the United States. His published works include Sectionalism in Vir- 
ginia from 1776 to 1861 (1910); Thomas Ritchie, A Study in Virginia 
Politics (1912); The Life and Diary of John Floyd (1918); A History 
of Transportation in the Ohio Valley with Special Reference to Water- 
ways (1932); A History of West Virginia (1933); George Washington 
and the West (1936); Francis H. Pierpont, Union War Governor of 
Virginia and Father of West Virginia (1937); A History of Education 
in West Virginia (1951); and Waitman Thomas Willey (1954). He 
was also editor of the John P. Branch Historical Papers of Randolph- 
Macon College (1908-1917); Letters and Papers of R. M. T. Hunter 
(1918); Anna Pierpont Siviter’s Recollections of Peace and War 
(1938); and joint editor of the Debates and Proceedings of the First 
Constitutional Convention of West Virginia (1942). He inspired and 
initiated the program for the collection of historical source materials 
which led to the establishment of a manuscripts division in West 
Virginia University Library in 1933. 

Professor Ambler also took an active interest in public affairs. In 
pursuit of this interest he served for a short time in his early twenties 
as sheriff of his home county and in later years on the school board 
of Ashland, Virginia, and of Monongalia County, West Virginia. After 
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retirement he was a member for two terms of the West Virginia 
House of Delegates. 


HistoricaAL ACTIVITIES 


Robert W. Johannsen of the University of Kansas (until February 
1, 1955, visiting lecturer in the University of Wisconsin department of 
history ) is collecting and editing for publication the letters of Stephen 
A. Douglas. Although he has searched a number of libraries and 
depositories and has received photostatic copies of what he believes 
to be the bulk of Douglas’ correspondence, he would appreciate in- 
formation about Douglas items that may not have come to his atten- 
tion. His project is being supported financially by a grant from the 
University of Kansas General Research Fund. 


Walter Lord (25 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York) is 
completing a book on the Alamo and would like to hear from any of 
the Journal's readers who know of old letters, clippings, or even family 
legends that could throw light on the story. 


In August the United States Senate and House of Representatives 
approved House Joint Resolution 233, introduced by Congressman 
George P. Miller of California, endorsing the program recommended 
by the National Historical Publications Commission in its report en- 


titled A National Program for the Publication of Historical Documents. 
The resolution urged state governors, legislatures, historical commis- 
sions and archival agencies, and “appropriate libraries, historical so- 
cieties, colleges and universities, business corporations, foundations, 
civic and other nonprofit organizations, and individuals to « ~perate 
with the National Historical Publications Commission in the fulfill- 
ment of the ... program.” Many prominent American historians 
endorsed the program in statements before ‘the Committee on House 
Administration or in telegrams and letters; their testimony is published 
in a fifty-two page hearing on the resolution. 


Mercer University’s Eugenia Dorothy Blount Lamar memorial lec- 
tureship series, designed to aid the preservation of Southern culture, 
will be inaugurated November 20-21 with addresses by Donald David- 
son, professor of English in Vanderbilt University and well-known 
Southern poet and critic. It is expected that Professor Davidson's 
lectures, which will deal with Southern literary and cultural develop- 
ment, will be published soon. The lecture series will be an annual one. 


Alabama College was host to the tenth annual convention of the 
Alabama Historical Association on April 26-27, 1957. Nineteen papers 
were presented on various subjects in Alabama history. The presi- 
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dential address of Professor Charles G. Summersell, University of 
Alabama, was entitled “Alabama and the Supreme Court: The First 
Case.” Judge C. J. Coley of Tallapoosa County was elected president 
of the association for the next year; Dr. F. Edward Lund of Monte- 
vallo, vice-president; and James F. Sulzby of Birmingham, secretary. 
Gadsden was chosen as the meeting place for 1958. 


The Journal of Southern History is now being reproduced on micro- 
film by University Microfilms. Sales of the film copy, which will be 
distributed only at the end of the volume year, are restricted to 
subscribers to the paper edition. Inquiries concerning purchase should 
be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 North First Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


A new compendium of the Columbia University Oral History Col- 
lection, which consists of the reminiscences of leading figures in many 
sectors of American life, has just been issued as an aid to research 
scholars. The compendium offers brief descriptions of 195 manu- 
scripts, about two thirds of which are now available to qualified re- 
searchers. The rest remain closed for varying periods specified by 
their donors. The collection now totals some 65,000 pages, with ap- 
proximately 35,000 more in process or awaiting clearance for submis- 
sion. Copies of the compendium may be obtained by writing the Oral 
History Research Office, 103 Butler Library, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

The Oral History Research Office, founded by Professor Allan 
Nevins in 1948 to gather materials in the field of recent American and 
world history, employs trained historians who use modern electronic 
recording equipment to interview their subjects, often at considerable 
length. The interviews are then transcribed, edited, indexed, and 
deposited in Special Collections, Butler Library. The project has been 
financed by grants from individuals and foundations, the University 
providing quarters and overhead, as well as an annual grant from 
its Bancroft fund. 

Fields in which the collection is strong include national polities, 
particularly in the New Deal period, New York City polities, inter- 


national relations, the labor movement, agricultural policy, book pub- 
lishing, law, and social work. A master index of proper names is 
maintained to provide a key to the entire collection. From ten to 
twenty thousand pages of new materials are added annually. 


The Library of Congress has received early records of Pinkerton’s 
National Detective Agency, Inc., as a gift from the president, Robert 
A. Pinkerton. The records are composed essentially of private and 
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business papers of Allan Pinkerton (1819-1884), who founded the 
agency in 1850. The earliest volume, a combination letterbook and 
report-book of nine hundred pages, is concerned with the secret 
service of the Army of the Potomac and of the Provost Marshal's De- 
partment from August 21 to November 26, 186}. Two volumes contain 
Pinkerton’s private letters, 1872-1883. The remainder of the material 
is composed of three volumes of letters of George H. Bangs, head of 
the agency's New York office, most of which are addressed to Pinker- 
ton, 1869-1573; and a daily journal of the New York office, October 
1865-March 1866. There are restrictions on the use of this material. 

Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid has presented to the Library a valuable 
addition to her earlier gift of the papers of Whitelaw Reid, diplomat 
and successor to Horace Greeley as editor of the New York Tribune. 
The approximately three thousand pieces date from 1830 to 1912, with 
the earliest material being composed of some five hundred letters 
addressed to Greeley by Simon Cameron, Salmon P. Chase, Schuyler 
Colfax, John G. Nicolay, and others. Reid’s own personal and edi- 
torial correspondence, which is concentrated around the turn of the 
century, includes long series of letters from James G. Blaine, John 
Hay, Andrew Carnegie, Henry Adams and other members of the 
Adams family, and Horace Greeley. 

Approximately eight thousand pieces have been added to the papers 
of Thomas J. Walsh (1559-1933), senator from Montana, by his 
daughter, Mrs. Genevieve Walsh Gudger. The new material, which is 
dated from 1921] to 1933, is largely concerned with the World Court 
at the Hague. Papers of John E. Erickson (1863-1946) for the two 
years he served in the United States Senate, as appointed successor 
to Senator Walsh, have been given to the Library by Mrs. Erickson. 
The nine thousand items are chiefly related to the Flathead River 
project, farm legislation, and federal farm loans in Montana. 


GRANTS AND AWARDS 


The first annual Literary Award, given by the Alabama Library 
Association for the best book of fiction or nonfiction about Alabama, 
went to Malcolm C. McMillan, research professor of history in Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, at the Library Association's convention in 
Tuscaloosa in April. The award was for Professor McMillan’s book, 
Constitutional Development in Alabama, 1798-1901; A Study in Poli- 
tics, the Negro, and Sectionalism ( University of North Carolina Press, 
1955). 


The Social Science Research Council (230 Park Avenue, New York 
17, New York) announces that it will again offer several types of 
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fellowships and grants. A booklet describing the offerings will be 
mailed to individuals on request. The closing date for applications 
for most of the fellowships and grants is January 6, 1955. 


The Southern Fellowships Fund has announced the following re- 
cipients of awards and grants-in-aid in history for 1957-1958 (the 
name of the present employing institution is given first, then the 
university selected for advanced work, unless it is the same): Fellow- 
ship awards: James D. Barber, Stetson University, Yale University; 
James R. Connor, Washington and Lee University, University of Wis 
consin; Leonard P. Curry, University of Kentucky; John L. Ferguson, 
Conway Baptist College, Tulane University; Thomas F. Harwood, 
University of Texas; Paul E. Isaac, David Lipscomb College, Uni 
versity of Texas; Clifton H. Johnson, LeMoyne College, University 
of North Carolina; Billy B. Lightfoot, University of Texas; Frank L. 
Turner, Jr., University of North Carolina; Arda S. Walker, Maryville 
College, University of North Carolina; Robert B. Walz, East Texas 
State Teachers College, University of Texas; Evelyn V. Wiley, Bir- 
mingham-Southern College, University of Pennsylvania; and Burleigh 
T. Wilkins, Shorter College, Cambridge University. 

College teaching career fellowships: Robert V. Brickell, Univer 
sity of Mississippi, Harvard University; Stanley W. Campbell, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, Emory University; Jack M. Culpepper, III, 
University of Florida, Columbia University; William RK. Erwin, Jr., 
Birmingham-Southern College, Duke University; Kay Farquhar, Uni 
versity of Texas; John H. Harvey, College of William and Mary, 
University of North Carolina; James E. Hendricks, Jr., Furman Uni- 
versity, University of Virginia; Philip F. Kukura, Davidson College 
Duke University; Roland T. Martin, Jr., Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege, University of Texas; Thomas S. Morgan, Jr., Davidson College, 
Duke University; and Peter B. Young, Louisiana State University, 
University of North Carolina. 

Grants-in-aid for advanced study or research during the summer of 
1957: Martin L. Abbott, Oglethorpe University, Bowdoin College; 
John G. Barrett, Virginia Military Institute, University of North Caro- 
lina; Mrs. Mildred C. Beckwith, Winthrop College, British Museum; 
John H. Beeler, Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, 
British Museum; Sin-ming Chiu, Centenary College, University of 
Southern California; Robert G. Crawford, East Tennessee State Col- 
lege, University of Wisconsin; Marshall W. Fishwick, Washington 
and Lee University, Washington, D. C.; Edward H. Gibson, III, 
Brenau College, University of London; Abraham A. Kreusler, 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Library of Congress; Dun Jen Li, 
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Wiley College, Harvard University; Grady McWhiney, Millsaps Col- 
lege, Library of Congress; Richard Megargee, Citadel, Library of 
Congress; W. Hugh Moomaw, Randolph-Macon College, Library 
of Congress; Joseph H. Parks, Birmingham-Southern College, Univer- 
sity of the South; Walter B. Posey, Agnes Scott College and Emory 
University, Southern libraries; James A. Rawley, Sweet Briar Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota; Lothar L. Tresp, Birmingham-Southern 
College, University of Georgia; and Philip A. Walker, Mississippi 
Southern College, Library of Congress. 

Announcements of grants available for the summer of 1958 and the 
academic year of 1958-1959 may be obtained from Robert M. Lester, 
executive director of the fund, 119 North Columbia Street, Box 427, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE Upper SOUTH 


“Kent Island,” by Erich Isaac, in Maryland Historical Magazine (June, 
September ). 

“Reminiscences of Judge Richard Henry Alvey,” by Alexander Arm- 
strong, ibid. (June). 

“George William Brown and His Influence on the Johns Hopkins 
University,” by Hugh D. Hawkins, ibid. (September). 

“Gunpowder Production in Post-Revolutionary Maryland,” by Alan 
K. Gilbert, ibid. 

“Evesham, a Baltimore Villa,” by Bryden Bordley Hyde, ibid. 

“The Smith-Pocahontas Story in Literature,” by Jay B. Hubbell, in 
the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (July). 

“Biographer’s Notebook,” by Bradford Smith, ibid. 

“Captain John Smith in the Light of Styrian Sources,” by J. Franz 
Pichler, ibid. 

“Volumes from George Sandys's Library Now in America,” by Richard 
Beale Davis, ibid. (October). 

“Archer's Hope and the Glebe,” by Charles E. Hatch, Jr., ibid. 

“John Lawson's Alter-Ego—Dr. John Brickell,” by Percy G. Adams, in 
the North Carolina Historical Review (July). 

“The Dugger-Dromgoole Duel,” by Henry W. Lewis, ibid. 

“Gifford Pinchot at Biltmore,” by Harold T. Pinkett, ibid. 

“A Half Century of Educational Progress in West Virginia: A His- 
torical and Statistical Study,” by Roy C. Woods, in West Virginia 
History (April). 

“Alleghany Collegiate Institute of Alderson, West Virginia [1874- 
1925],” by Nat G. Barnhart, ibid. 
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“Kanawha Trails,” by Robert Hurley, ibid. 

“A Check List of West Virginia Imprints, 1790-1863,” by Delf Norana, 
ibid. (July). 

“A Background and History of the W. H. H. Cook Memorial Baptist 
Church of Pineville, West Virginia,” by Elizabeth B. Kuhn, ibid. 

“Maryland-West Virginia, Western Boundary,” by Harold Bruce Fort- 
ney, ibid. (October). 

“Harpers Ferry National Monument: A Sketch of its History and Pro- 
posed Development,” by Herbert H. Kissling, ibid. 

“The History of the County Unit in West Virginia,” by Roy C. Woods, 
ibid. 

“Why Is Mercer County in West Virginia Instead of Virginia?” by 
Kyle McCormick, ibid. 

“Kentucky's Linn Boyd and the Dramatic Days of 1850,” by Holman 
Hamilton, in the Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society 
(July). 

“Election Year—Kentucky, 1828,” by Leonard P. Curry, ibid. 

“Cassius M. Clay and John G. Fee: A Study in Southern Anti-Slavery 
Thought,” by David L. Smiley, in the Journal of Negro History 
(July). 

“General John Hunt Morgan: The Great Indiana-Ohio Raid,” by 
James Bell Benedict, Jr., in the Filson Club History Quarterly 
(April). 

“Patty Smith Hill; Louisville's Contribution to Education,” by Frances 
Farley Gwinn, ibid. (July). 

“Old Kentucky Iron Furnaces,” by J. Winston Coleman, Jr., ibid. 

“Stephen Theodore Badin, Priest of Frontier Kentucky,” by David R. 
Driscoll, Jr., ibid. 

“A Law Student at Transylvania University in 1810-1812,” by Clement 
Eaton, ibid. 

“William Shreve Bailey, Kentucky Abolitionist,” by Will Frank Steely, 
ibid. 

“Building a Tennessee Army: Autumn, 1861,” by Peter Franklin 
Walker, in Tennessee Historical Quarterly (June). 

“Some Phases of the History of the State of Franklin,” by Paul M. 
Fink, ibid. (September). 

“Timothy Demonbreun,” by Wirt Armistead Cate, ibid. 

“Holding the Tennessee Line: Winter, 1861-62,” by Peter Franklin 
Walker, ibid. 

“Major General Samuel Ryan Curtis—City Engineer,” by John P. 
Dietzler, in Missouri Historical Review (July). 

“Macon,” by Floyd C. Shoemaker, ibid. 
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“Grand Seal of the Territory of Oklahoma,” by Muriel H. Wright, in 
the Chronicles of Oklahoma (Summer). 

“The Big Pasture,” by Charles M. Cooper, ibid. 

“Uncle Sam’s Horse-Race for Land: The Opening of the ‘Cherokee 
Strip, ” by J. S. Wade, ibid. 

“The Founding of Ponca City,” by Louis Seymour Barnes, ibid. 

“Reminiscences of an Early Dental Practitioner in Western Oklahoma,” 
by F. C. Holmes, ibid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE Upper SOUTH 


“Henri Herz’ Description of Baltimore,” edited by Henry Bertram Hill 
and Larry Gara, in Maryland Historical Magazine (June). 
“The Post Office Department in St. Mary's County in the War of 

1812.” by Arthur Hecht, ibid. 

“Documents Relating to the Colonial Tobacco Trade,” edited by John 
M. Hemphill, U1, ibid. 

“Lafayette’s Letters to Eliza Ridgely of Hampton,” edited by James 
W. Foster, ibid. (September ). 

“A William Carmichael Letter to Elbridge Gerry, 1780,” edited by 
David H. Fischer, ibid. 

“The Tufton Manuscripts and the Virginia Connection,” edited by 
Felix Hull, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
(July). 

“England’s Tobacco Trade in the Reign of Charles I,” by Neville 
Williams, ibid. (October). 

“Virginia in 1632,” edited by Robert C. Johnson, ibid. 

“Tryon's ‘Book’ on North Carolina,” edited by William S. Powell, in 
the North Carolina Historical Review (July). 

“Mexican War Journal of Leander M. Cox,” Part II, edited by Charles 
F. Hinds, in the Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (July). 

“Writings on Kentucky History, 1955,” compiled and edited by Jac- 
queline Bull, ibid. 

“John Breckinridge’s Bluegrass Plantation, Agreement to Operate, 
1806,” edited by Lowell H. Harrison, in the Filson Club History 
Quarterly (April). 
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